
How to cash in on Mercury's 
record growth and extra value 



LET MERCURY’S POPULARITY HELP PAY FOR YOUR NEW CAR- 

Mcrcury dealers sell more cars per dealer than com- 
petition. Their higher volume lets them give you a belter 


deal. You save when you buy. And this popularity — plus the 
extra values shown below — will help keep Mercury’s trade- 
in value highest in its class. You’ll save when you trade. 



NEW 4- BARREL PASSING POWER- Only Mer- 
cury in its field offers you the instant, 
automatic response of a 4-barrel vac- 
uum carburetor for safer, easier passing. 




MORE BEAUTY FOR THE MONEY- Where else 
can you get such clean, fresh, dramatic 
beauty and color . . . such stunning inte- 
riors? It’s styling that will stay in style. 



NEW BALL-JOINT HANDLING EASE-Gone is 

the heavy-handed stiffness of old-fash- 
ioned kingpins. Steering, cornering are 
easier. You get a softer ride on any road. 


NEW 161-horsepower V-8, NEW STAMINA- Far-advaneed 
features like low-friction design, a deep-skirt block, 
and special high-turbulence combustion chambers 
give you new reserve power, smoothness, durability. 

It pays to own a 

IDERCURY 

for longer-lasting value 

MERCURY DIVISION . FORD MOTOR COMPANY 



SMOOTH, NO-SHIFT MERC-O-MATIC DRIVE— 

plus any other optional power feature 
you wish. Why not stop in, cash in, at 
yourMercury dealer’s showroom soon? 



7k (DwMs finest Guts. . . Browning 



Rugged as the Rockies . . . Smooth as Silk 

Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, hand-finished, 
hand engraved. This means dependability for the hand, and pleasure 
to the eye. The great practical advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts 
is worth the unusual manufacturing effort: wear is minimized, 
function is positive. Visit a Browning dealer. Examine Browning 
shotguns and pistols ... Be your own judge . . . 


BROWNING offers a wide choice of shotguns in 
Hunting, Trap, Skcct models with varying weights, 
chokes, ribs, and barrel lengths. Automaticr. $118.25 to 
$153. Superposed: $236 to $615. 

NEW/ Superposed Magnum 12 long range duck 
and goose model $236. NEW! Superposed 
Trap model $261. NEW! All Super- 
posed models and grades available 
with 2 sets of barrels in fitted 
luggage case $435 to $800. 


Automatic 12 gauge 
Lightweight 


Superposed 12 gjuge 
Grade V 


Superposed 20 gauge 
Grade I 


Write for Descriptive Literature — BROWNING ARMS CO., Dept. 28, St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
Please specify literature desired: "Shotguns by Browning". "Automatic Pistols by Browning". 
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JEMAIL'S 



HOT BOX 


The Question: Who are the bigger liars, golfers 


or fishermen? 


MMY JEIYIAIL 


The Answers: 


Fred A. Neuberg 
Pound Ridge, N.Y. 
Executive 

"Golfers. I should know. 
I’m ex-president of the 
Hackensack Golf Club 
and a Canada Miramichi 
River salmon fisherman. 
The golfer talks in hun- 
dreds of yards. The fisherman talks in 
inches. I saw a folder, 'How to Win at Golf.’ 
Inside was one word, ‘Cheat.’ ” 



Syngman Rhee 
Seoul, South Korea 
President 

“I don’t know golfers. But 
fishermen don’t lie. They 
just tell beautiful stories. 
I went fishing with Gen- 
eral Anderson. The poor 
man didn’t catch a fish. 
I caught 50. Yes, 50. No, this isn’t a beau- 
tiful story. But the fish were beautiful 
to see.” 



Mrs. Lou Marron 
New York City 
Champion Fisherwoman 

"Fishermen lie? Never. 
They know fact is stran- 
ger than fiction. I saw A1 
Pfleuger, famous Florida 
taxidermist, ride the back 
of a huge shark. The beast 
struggled to dive, but couldn’t. Al’s fingers 
dug in his gills, forcing his head up. You 
think I lie? We took pictures. Ask Al.” 



Bill Klaess 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. 
Automobile Dealer 

"The true golfer never lies. 
He bends over backwards 
to obey the rules. He’ll 
call a penalty shot on 
himself. The run-of-the- 
mill fisherman, however, 
is more apt to lie or exaggerate. Water 
does magnify the size of ‘the one that 
got away.’ ” 





Mrs. Corrine Cranford 
Rockville, Md. 

Home 


“Fishermen. Myhusband, 
: Colonel Cranford of the 
| Air Force, tells a corker. 
Fishing for tuna, he was 
strapped to his rod, but 
not to his chair. A giant 
tuna struck his line and yanked him over- 
board. He clung on until picked up. And 
he reeled the tuna in. So he said.” 


Harry S. Blair 
Pelham, N.Y. 
Executive 

“Golfers. Believeme, they 
are. I’m a golfer. Every 
time my opponents dis- 
appear behind a tree or in 
the rough, they forget to 
count strokes. I buy the 
drinks every time. Everyone gives me the 
horse laugh. Honesty doesn’t pay. Not 
when playing golf.” 



Norma Seward 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 
Hostess 

“Golfers, the male variety. 
Most men are liars, any- 
way. The ‘line’ they give 
you. One tried to court 
me with stories about his 
golf. He said he belonged 
to ‘The Hole-in-One Club.’ Is there a 100% 
honest golfer? If so, he’s the man a girl 
should marry.” 




Joe Gale 

Gardiners Island, N.Y. 
Capt.’53 U.S. Tuna Team 

"I gave up golf 20 years 
ago. The lies of the other 
' golfers stumped me. They 
would kick a ball out of 
f the rough, forget strokes 
* and play someone else’s 
ball. So I went back to nature. Fish can’t 
throw curves at you. In last year’s compe- 
tition, my team didn't sight a tuna.” 



Kimberly Wiss 
Appleton, Wis. 

Writer 

“There’s no difference. 
Not that we mean to lie. 
The thrill of doing and 
then of retelling becomes 
an automatic exaggera- 
tion. I've had luck in both 
sports. In golf I hit three sand traps and 
made a five par. And I caught a 1,525- 
pound black marlin, a world record.” 





Ovidio Pozo 
Cochabamba, Bolivia 
U.S. Visitor 

"Fishermen. In my coun- 
try we don’t use rods and 
reels. We blast dynamite 
in a river or lake. The fish 
are stunned and go to the 
bottom. Then we dive for 
them. I’ve heard some fantastic stories 
about the number of fish my friends have 
brought up.” 
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You will normally find “The 19th Hole,” our letters-to-the- 
editors column, at the end of each week's Sports Illustrat- 
ed. This week, however, “The 19th Hole” is right in the 
middle of the course — because we have a most welcome 
overflow gathering. 

On behalf of our entire staff, I want to extend thanks to 
everyone who has written us. Pages 37-44 are devoted to 
some of your letters. 


Lack of space has kept us from printing all of the letters 
we would have liked to print, and lack of time from answer- 
ing them all — but you can be sure that we will answer 
every one, plus those we hope you will send us in the future. 

As you will see, we have heard from men and women in 
all walks of life, from many ports of call — from those in the 
arts and sciences, the trades and the professions, as well as 
from those who devote their lives entirely to sport. We 
couldn't be more gratified. 


For “The 19th Hole” is to be a meeting place for the wide 
and varied fraternity which enjoys sports. And we hope 
that it will have the relaxed and congenial atmosphere 
which marks the end of the game or the finish of the race; 
the return to camp from a day of good fishing; the warmth 
of the lodge after a long afternoon’s skiing. It’s a fine place 
to talk over the-time-when and the-one-that-got-away and 
the-one-that-didn’t ; and perhaps to think about what the 
chances are tomorrow. 

— H.H.S. Phillips Jr. 
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Herewith a salute from the editors to men and 
women of all ages who have fairly earned the good 
opinion of the world of sport, regardless of whether 
they have yet earned its tallest headlines 



ida lang of Hollywood, Calif, took up 
diving 37 years ago to strengthen her legs 
during a four-year bout with polio. Today 
at 60, she is teaching youngsters and still 
giving exhibitions from the 10- and 20-foot 
boards in polio benefit shows. Tutored for 
the 1924 Olympics by Malt Mann, Univer- 
sity of Michigan swimming coach, she still 
outperforms divers a third her age. 

Georao Witter 




EARL BUCHHOLZ JR. of St. Louis 
has been playing tennis since he was three. 
Now fifth ranked in boys' tennis at 13, 
he whipped 64 entrants to win the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce tennis tourna- 
ment, his first national championship. 
Encouraged by his victory, Earl will make 
tennis a career. 


Horod 





vern g rims ley. 13-year-old Garden City, Kans. high-school 
freshman, learned trapshooting two years ago from his grandfather, 
Mose Neill, a crack shot. This year Vern broke 97 of 100 targets to 
beat 172 others (including his grandfather) and become the young- 
est ever to win the Missouri-Ivansas title. 



mike hegan, four-year veteran of the 
East Lynn (Mass.) Little League at 11, hopes 
to follow his father, Cleveland Catcher Jim 
Hegan, into the big leagues. Coached by such 
stars as A1 Rosen and Lou Brissie, Mike led 
his team to the local title, hit .577 and pitched 
six victories in seven games. 


John M. McGonigol 



bill McIntyre ill, strapping 15-year- 
old son of a St. Petersburg, Fla. letter car- 
rier, began fishing in a goldfish bowl at three. 
Last year he entered the tarpon tournament 
in his home town and caught a 135-pounder 
to finish second. This year he won with a 
169-pound giant, largest tournament catch 
in 14 years, will bank his $1,000 prize toward 
a college education. 
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now - . - ai bctler bull on-down 
oxford Nliirt ait ai moderate price 

CARSON'S NOTED 
“VELVET- GLO” 

$395 

We’ve consistently put more fabric 
quality and tailoring extras into our 
noted "Velvet-Glo” shirts. That’s why 
you’ll find the "Velvet-Glo” a better 
shirt at $3.95. In fact, we invite com- 
parison. Take us up on it. Order three 
"Velvet-Glo”s today. 


Iookx and feel** like luxury Milk — 
fif« like at cuwloin taiilorod mIi irt 

GAMBON’S NEW 
JAY- SIAN 
SPORT SHIRT 


■ ■«>< l «- i - tal 4 -ly ■>■*■<-<-<1 i 


•D by Jay 1 


• SOFT OXFORD CLOTH ... fine-combed 
for wear, perfect texture. Sanforized. 

• EXPERT DETAILING at collar, cuffs and 
seams for longer wear. 

• FULLER CUT for more room, freedom of 
movement. 

• OUR BUTTON-DOWN COLLAR is expertly 
tailored for correct shape. 

• EVEN THE BI TTONS . . . Urge, man's size 
ocean pearl, are better. 

Button-down collar style with barrel cuffs, White 

only, sizes 14-17H, sleeve-length 32-35. 


luxury weave rayon looks 
and feels like textured silk 
shantung — 

10 correct shades, white, 
maize, tan, grey, blue, gold, 
navy, brown, pink, charcoal, 
right for fall . . . can be worn 
either with or without a 
sport jacket. 

1 soft fabric, roomy, full cut 
for free movement, 
semi-spread collar, long 
sleeves. Ocean pearl buttons. 
Washable. S, M, L, XL. 


10011 


mu 
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Canon** Men’* Store * fir.l floor and E vertfrc-oia plaza alore 

mail anil phone orders, alloiu 5 days for delivery. Slate 1st, 2nd color choices. STate 1-2000 or Enterprise 4747 (toll-free from most suburbs) after 9. 
Fox River Valley customers, Aurora 6-4646. CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO., box 7970, Chicago. 25c charge on C.O.D. s within delivery zone. 






The fine tailoring and 
expert styling of 

r Walterfft[orton 


is just as important in sports 
clothes as in your business 
suits or formal wear. Cash- 
meres, Shetlands and Tweed 
Jackets and Flannel, Gabar- 
dine and Worsted Slacks, are 
all here now for the more 
leisure days ahead. 


7 Valterfflorton 

CLOTHES 


are exclusive with us in 


Wabash Avenue at Madison Street • Also in Detroit 



STEVENS 


CHAS. A. STEVENS A 


Farmington Sportswear, 3rd Floor 


v, 

I ladley heaven — 

Farmington is Tilled 
with cashmeres to make 
a collector's heart 
beat Taster! 

New collared cardigan in 
camel edged with bark, 
mist grey with oxford, navy 
with white, 36-40, $26.95. 
Doeskin flannel skirt, dyed 
to match in camel, also 
persimmon or Elizabeth 
blue, 10-16, $25. 

Classics in sable brown, 
persimmon, smoke grey, 
Elizabeth blue, tartan green, 
maize, light blue, champagne, 
cocoa souffle, navy, berry red, 
pink, white or black, 36-40. 
Short sleeve pullover $17.95, 
long sleeve pullover $21.95, 
cardigan $24.95. Flannel 
bermuda shorts, charcoal or 
brown, 10-16, $14.95.. 


CHICAGO, III IIIIAltD WOODS, LA GRANGE I'Allk 
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brown or black, one 
of our 108 J & M 
styles. $24.95 to $1 00 


Chicago 


Park Forest 


Scotland’s proudest fabric . 
SCOTSPRIDE 
in customized suits and 
outer coats by 

giiDhe(j- i yrceman 


Suave as a diplomat in 
cut and hand finish . . 
with the heart of a fighter 
when it comes to long 
wear . . in the newest 
graphite shades 


N eivest narrow-brimmed 

STETSON 

with tapered crown and 
in the smart new 
graphite shades 

*20 


Nothing could be newer 
. . nor smarter than this 
fall Stetson. And no hat 
could have a longer and 
more honorable tradition 
of fine quality 


/Piauxice ^ /QrtJii child. '& Co 


Plauttce /QylJtScItiU e Co 


S 31 




JOHNSTON & MURPHY 

imported Scotch grains 

The distinction in a J & M shoe is un- 
mistakable at first glance . . and grows 
more prized with every wearing. The 
choice of men who want the best 


A MASTERPIECE 
by Giovanni 

kn original J^elt design from the 
Continental collection of 

Klixicol A* cU. C2\ UKKUWi 

styled exclusively for “Paris” 


yfdauxice c JL CCptJt 3 cJt iJcl z Co yWaiVuce ( JL s Co 


Evanston Chicago 
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Even an inlander can feel the tug of the sea, 
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surf bathing in this cool, blue picture of pretty 
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era. Meek decided to shoot above water at this 
target of opportunity. 
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THE TIP 
BANNISTER 

It made him run faster 

by JULIAN SNYDER 


R oger Bannister won the "mile of 
the century” from John Landy at 
Vancouver because, in the last grueling 
quarter, he had the stamina to put on 
a tremendous finishing spurt. It is no 
reflection on a great champion to say 
that Bannister might have lost to 
Landy— might, in fact, never have run 
the four-minute mile at all — if in the 
spring of 1952 he had not met Thomas 
Kirk Cureton, Ph.D., an American sci- 
entist with revolutionary ideas about 
body conditioning. 

The training exercises Dr. Cureton 
suggested to Bannister are, he believes, 
equally valuable to nonathletes of al- 
most any age. They can make a runner 
run faster— and they may make the 
average man live longer. “There is no 
reason,” Cureton says, “why any man 
can’t be as fit at fifty as he was at 
twenty— providing he knows how to 
train his body.” 

The fateful, and heretofore unpub- 
licized, encounter between Bannister 
and Cureton occurred at a time when 
the English miler, already the cham- 
pion of Britain, was warming up for the 
Olympic Games. His training meth- 
ods, which had enabled him to win the 
British title in 1951 in 4:07.8, were cal- 
culated to give him the best pair of legs 
in the world. “The art of record-break- 
ing,” he has said, “is the ability to 
take more out of yourself than you’ve 
got.” Five days a week, year-round, 


The feet that first ran the four-minute 
mile were printed in 1952 by Dr. Cureton 
during his examination of Bannister. The 
prints are shown here life-size. 
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and may prolong your life 


Bannister ran to the point of collapse. 
“You punish yourself more and more,” 
he said, “and rest between spells.” 

Four thousand miles away Dr. Cure- 
ton, director of the Physical Fitness 
Laboratory at the University of Illi- 
nois, was pursuing similar ideas. Like 
Bannister, he reasoned that consistent, 
repeated workouts, always extended to 
the limit of endurance, would bring an 
athlete gradually to higher and higher 
performance peaks. Unlike the British 
miler, however, the scientist was con- 
vinced that the body as a whole (in the 
case of a runner, not just the legs) 
could and should be trained to con- 
tribute to the athlete’s total effort. 

THE ALMOST-PERFECT MACHINE 

In May of 1952 Dr. Cureton went 
to Europe to make tests of the over- 
all muscular endurance of European 
champion athletes. In London Cureton 
asked Bannister if he would let himself 
be tested. The miler agreed, and pre- 
sented himself at the laboratory in the 
Royal Free Hospital where Dr. Cure- 
ton’s testing apparatus was set up. 

Some of the results were surprising. 
The 128 tests proved Bannister to be a 
potentially perfect running machine. 
His circulatory system, a fundamen- 
tal component of any athlete’s endur- 
ance, was the most efficient Dr. Cure- 
ton had ever seen. His heart was the 
largest he had ever recorded— 25% 
over normal in relation to his body size. 
His build was ideal for middle-distance 
running. But in virtually every cate- 
gory which did not bear directly on 
running the champion-to-be was be- 
low the average of nonathletes tested. 
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bannister’s heart. Dr. Cureton 
found, is phenomenal: it is 25' i larger than 
the normal (dotted lines) and beats about 

He was able to perform only six of 
the 18 feats that make up Cureton’s 
“screening” text ( see chart, opposite). 

THREE VITAL HOURS 

“After the tests were finished,” Dr. 
Cureton recalls, “we sat in a restaurant 
and talked for three hours about his 
training methods, about his test re- 
sults, and what they meant.” Bannis- 
ter was too good a medical student not 
to realize the importance of the find- 
ings. “He was keenly interested,” Dr. 
Cureton said. “He appeared hungry 
for an exchange of ideas.” Finally, 
Bannister asked Cureton for his rec- 
ommendations. 

“I told Bannister,” Dr. Cureton 
says, “that he needed more of the 
‘test exercise’ type of training, imi- 
tating our test of muscular endur- 
ance. I recommended that he do more 
and more ‘overload exercises’ to push 
back his tolerance limit and toughen 
all of the muscles related to running, 
as well as to cultivate a more improved 
pace.” 

At this point Bannister had to make 


50 times a minute compared to the average 
for his age of 72. His circulation is three 
times as good as that of most young men. 

a hard decision. To follow Dr. Cure- 
ton’s advice meant taking up a whole 
new set of exercises— and the Olympic 
Games were barely nine weeks away. 
It was Bannister’s ambition then to 
break the record in the metric miie set 
by Jack Lovelock 16 years before. His 
hopes and those of England were set on 
his winning. He decided finally to post- 
pone any changes in his training until 
after the Games were over. 

He ran the great race poorly. Nerv- 
ous, uncertain of his pace, he found 
himself boxed in, was jostled off his 
stride when he swung wide, jostled 
again. He gave everything he had but 
the finishing kick made famous at Van- 
couver was just not there. The U.S.’s 
Bob McMillen passed him in the final 
stretch; Bannister barely made fourth 
place and staggered off or *c the grass, 
utterly exhausted. 

“I just didn’t have the stamina for 
so sustained a program,” he admitted 
later. Lovelock’s record had been beat- 
en by the first six men, himself in- 
cluded, but the defeat was the greatest 
disappointment of his life. “If I could 


go back and do it over again,” he said, 
“I’d make sure that I not only was the 
fastest but also the strongest.” 

Bannister dropped out of the head- 
lines after his defeat in the Olympic 
Games, and it was 10 months before he 
was heard of again. That fall and win- 
ter, however, he added the endurance 
exercises Dr. Cureton had discussed 
with him to his training program. Rac- 
ing and jogging alternate quarter- 
miles, he drove himself to collapse 
time and again, and when not running 
he did endurance hops, squat jumps, 
sitting tucks, side leg-raisings, push- 
ups, pull-ups and other exercises which 
showed him deficient in the Cureton 
testing system. By May of 1953, he 
was ready to try a record run again. 

At Iffley Road track in Oxford on 
May 2, paced by Chris Chataway, Ban- 
nister ran the mile in 4:3.6, cutting 2.8 
seconds off the British record set by 
Sidney Wooderson 16 years before. 

On June 27, paced by Don Mac- 
Millan and Chris Brasher in a deliber- 
ate attempt on the four-minute mile, 
he reached 4:02, the third fastest mile 
in history, setting a record which was 
later disallowed. 

On July 11, winning the British AAA 
title, Bannister finished in 4:05.2 for 
the third fastest mile in British history. 

And on May 6, 1954, after another 
winter of all-out training, Bannister 
became the first man in human history 
to run the four-minute mile. 

The theory behind the training sys- 
tem which helped Roger Bannister to 
run the four-minute mile is a relatively 
simple one. A major factor of an ath- 
lete’s performance and endurance is 
the amount of oxygen carried through 
his bloodstream to his muscles. “By 
keeping a high volume of blood mov- 
ing through his body,” as Dr. Cureton 
explains it, “the athlete keeps his blood 
vessels constantly active and thus pre- 
vents them from thickening.” When 
they do thicken and the active flow of 
blood is slowed, muscle fatigue sets in 
and the athlete loses his stamina. In 
a boxer this can make the one-time 
champion of the lightning jab a sitting 
duck for a punch from a less expert 
continued on page 58 


This test revealed Roger Bannister's — 
weak points. You can try it at home. 

Eleven of 18 is passing grade in Dr. Cure- 
ton’s test of balance, flexibility, strength, 
power and endurance. It requires no ap- 
paratus and anyone can record his own 
score in column at far right. Bannister • 
took it, at 23, and passed only six. Rev. 
Bob Richards, when 21, scored 16, while 
Dr. Cureton, at 50, passed all 18. 
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Cureton’s 

18 tests of fitness 


BANNISTER 

Age 21 

Thomas K. 

CURETON 

Age 50 

Rev. Bob 

RICHARDS 

Age 21 

Normal 

Adult Male 

Over 25 

YOU 


Pass UtaH Pass |£H Pass 

Pass BfliM Pass I? 

t BALANCE 

A Diver's stance, arms outstretched, on toes, 

j eyes closed. Hold 20 sec. 

H 

V 

V 

V 

95 % 5 % 


flk. Squat handstand, toes off ground, knees 

'•Tl outside elbows. Hold 10 sec. 

hi 

W 

• 

V 

V 

25 % 75 % 


j With finger on floor, circle 10 times, 

stand, walk 10-foot line for 5 sec. 

• 

V 

V 

1 % 99 % 


FLEXIBILITY 

F | Touch floor once, knees straight. Women 

1 touch palms of hands. 

A 

• 

V 

V 

75 % 25 % 


Slowly 6eii<£ from sitting position, knees . 
down, until forehead 8 inches from floor 
(2 fists, one atop other). v-— 

01 

• 

V 

V 

67 % 33 % 


Lie on stomach, buttocks held - 

down, hands behind neck, raise 4 , 

chin 18 inches from floor. 

01 

V 

V 

V 

35 % 65 % 


T A61LITV 

m Kneel until insteps are flat on floor. Using 
back and arms, not feel, spring to feet. Hold 
balance for 3 sec. 

s 

00 

V 

V 

V 

65 % 35 % 


Jack-spring up from floor, touching hands 
to toes when waist high in the air. 

Repeat 5 times. 

• 

V 

V 

38 % 62 % 


% Squat, extend legs backward, extend 
legs forward, turn over, return to 
r ’ squat, stand; 6 times in 20 sec. 

(0 

V 

V 

• 

10 % 90 % 


STRENGTH 

Lift partner of own iceight and place on /X\ 

shoulders for carry in 10 sec. 

M 

o 

V 

V 

V 

94 % 6 % 


A Head on partner’s knee, hands on hips, 

hold torso rigid for 80 sec. 

H 

H 

V 

V 

V 

78 % 22 % 


Extended press-up from hands 
and toes without using elbows. 

Women do forearm press-ups. 

H 

M 

• 

V 

V 

1 % 99 % 


POWER 

Standing broad jump, distance of your 
height plus one foot. 

H 

0) 

• 

V 

V 

71 % 29 % 


ENDURANCE « 

Full-length push-up from floor 15 
times. Women do SO front knees. J 

M 

* 

• 

V 

V 

65 % 35 % 


Lie on floor. Standing partner strad- 
dles. Grasp his hands and draw up 
jij r until chest strikes legs of partner. 

H 

01 

• 

V 

V 

79 % 21 % 


V-sit with legs and back off floor. 'v 

Hold for 60 sec. 

H 

0) 

• 

V 

V 

68 % 32 % 


Run in place 120 sec. at 180 steps per sec. 

Then hold breath 80 sec. 1/ 

H 

• 

V 

• 

15 % 85 % 


(w) (w) j 200 hops, 200 straddle jumps, 200 
'J i strides, 50 hops on each foot, as 

f f /\ many squat-jumps as possible. 

H 

00 

• 

V 

V 

9 % 91 % 



TOTAL PASS-FAIL 

6 12 

18 0 

16 2 

7 11 





SOUNDTRACK 


VANDERBILT’S GREAT GRAY 
. . WHO’S GOT A BETTER BAT? 


EXERCISE WITH TROMBONE . 


Warrior’s farewell 

T he dancer’s trouble, in the sim- 
plest sense, was a bruise deep in his 
right forefoot — something like stone 
bruises suffered by humans. When he 
pulled up lame after a workout at Bel- 
mont Park last May, his people were 
torn almost equally between fear and 
hope. X rays showed he had suffered 
no broken bones. But it seemed quite 
possible that the big gray's plunging, 
bruising power was simply too much 
for his delicate thoroughbred underpin- 
ning and that the deep-chested, heavy- 
thewed mechanism of his amazing body 
—some of the very qualities of his 
greatness— might be proving his undo- 
ing. He had already suffered (and re- 
covered from) a similar injury to his 
left forefoot. 

But few horses ever foaled had Na- 
tive Dancer’s will to run and win, and 
few ever had a personality so communi- 
cable to humans. The fact that Alfred 
Vanderbilt and Trainer Bill Winfrey 
eventually began to feel that the big 
horse would return to the track was 
due in no small part to the Dancer him- 
self. His period of treatment was neces- 
sarily slow and long, but the Dancer 
showed every sign of enjoying the 
whole process immensely. 

He ate hay luxuriously while taking 
a hot morning foot bath and seemed 
much more confident of recovery than 
did the hundreds of anxious humans 
who sent him “get well” cards. He nev- 
er boggled at standing for hours every 
day with 'his foot bound up in the 
clumsy poultice. His sleeping habits re- 
mained unchanged — he consented to 
lie down for only about five hours out 
of 24, although he took lazy cal naps 
while standing up. 

When he began training again at 
Belmont on July 1 he seemed a little 
reluctant to abandon his life of ease, 
but he prospered nevertheless. He be- 
gan galloping after two weeks of easy 
trotting and did so with the same eye- 
catching, nerve-tingling air of power 
and command which had made millions 
of people regard him with an odd mix- 
ture of admiration, and (though he was 
only a horse) envy. When he won the 
Oneonta Stakes by nine lengths, Own- 
er Vanderbilt began plans to send him 
to France to conquer new worlds. 

Last week, as he trained at Saratoga, 
the Dancer seemed to be bursting with 
energy and a lust for excitement. Even 
after long workouts he bucked and si- 
dled, and had to be gentled before 
consenting to go to the stables. Then, 
over the weekend he ran a mile and 


three-eighths under an exercise rider 
and pulled up lame— undone, again by 
his own magnificent strength. It was 
announced at once that the track 
would see him no more. “There appears 
to be no other choice,” said Vanderbilt. 
“He will not race again and will enter 
stud at Sagamore Farm in Maryland 
next spring.” The Dancer’s day of glory 
was done— but he would now reap his 
reward — ease, shade and plenty of oats. 

Trouble in paradise 

T he Russians, putting more and 
more emphasis on sport as a medi- 
um of propaganda, are running into 
difficulties which Western fans will rec- 
ognize, and one other which is peculiar 
to the Soviet culture. 

Item: Ticket scalpers. Soviet Sport, 
a Moscow contemporary, complains 
speculators have been making 600% 
on big sporting events with almost no 
interference from police. 

Item: Drunks. The Ministry of 
Trade has closed down vodka stands 
at some stadiums in an effort to con- 
trol a problem which has reached stag- 
gering proportions. 

Item: Dirty football. Players have 
been suspended for it and the whole 
Moscow team has been warned. 



Item: Sloppy officials. The umpiring 
profession is under investigation on 
charges of incompetence, timidity and 
even fraud. 

Item: Painted toenails. Despite their 
coach’s dictum that “sport is disci- 
pline, will power and toil," Soviet girl 
athletes who arrived for the Europe- 
an games headed for the department 
stores instead of the practice field one 
morning last week and later emerged 
from their rooms shyly displaying thor- 
ough appliquf 1 jobs of lipstick, rouge, 
mascara, powder and nail polish, the 
latter daubed thickly on both fingers 
and toes. Men athletes concentrated 
on purchases of fancy shoes. 

Track fast 

A fter assaulting automobile-racing 
- records here and abroad for some 30 
years and knocking over quite a few, 
Captain George E. T. Eyston, O.B.E., 
M.C., a lanky, blue-eyed Briton in 
khaki pants and work shoes, last week 
pitted himself and an aluminum pan- 
eled MG against a few more records on 
Utah’s Bonneville salt flats. 


The little MG was a hotted-up 84- 
horsepower job with a streamlined 
body 40 inches high. With Eyston and 
British-born Ken Miles of Los Angeles 
alternating in three-hour shifts at the 
wheel, it became a blurry, moaning 
streak on the ten-mile circular track. 

At the end of their twelve-hour run 
Eyston and Miles had put 17 records 
for Class F (1100-1500 cc.) cars into 
the books, among them the American 
(flying-start) record for 300 miles, 500 
kilometers, 400 miles, 500 miles, 1,000 
kilometers, 1,000 miles, 2,000 kilome- 
ters, and the International (standing 
start) record for 500 miles, 1,000 kilo- 
meters, 1,000 miles and 2,000 kilome- 
ters— all at speeds of 120 mph or better. 

Then Donald Healey, designer of 
sports cars, set ten records in his super- 
charged Austin-Healey 100, including 
a flying mile record of 192.62 mph. 

Neither has yet touched the flying 
or standing start record for 3314 miles 
(one eye closed). 

Fish watching (cont’d) 

S kin divers working the depths of 
Lake Hopatcong in northern New 
Jersey have all but closed the case of 
the missing alewives (SI, Aug. 16). Aft- 
er two or three sorties the divers found 
drowsing schools of them in thick bot- 
tom grass at a depth of 30 feet. Having 
thus simplified, if not solved, the prob- 
lem of the fresh-water anglers who use 
alewives as bait, the volunteer divers, 
all members of the Underwater Fisher- 
men of New Jersey, have tackled an- 
other job. 

This time it is a combined fish-and 
fisherman-watching operation around 
selected ocean jetties. The fish watch- 
ers below jot down on waterproof pads 
the numbers, species and feeding hab- 
its of fish, while the fishermen watch- 
ers topside— biologists from the state’s 
fisheries lab— note the number, baits 
and behavior of the anglers atop the 
jetties. It will be a while before con- 
clusive data is in. For one thing, Jer- 
sey water by and large is not the glass- 
clear wonderworld of the tropics. “At 
times,” admits Nick Nosach, president 
of the Underwater Fishermen, “it’s 
more like working in a closet.” But for 
all this, the watchers have found a few 
things to benefit the surface angler. 

Often when the angler disgustedly 
concludes there is not a fish for miles, 
bass will be stacked up like cordwood 
around his jetty. “Some of the lures 
going over even look good to me,” re- 
ports Nosach, “but the bass don’t 
move. Then I’ve seen one slap his tail 
on a rock; out come some bergails and 
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the bass eats a bergall. You’d think 
some of these guys would hook a ber- 
gall through the tail for bait, but they 
don’t.” 

Similarly, blackfish are supposed to 
move away from the jetties to deeper 
water in midsummer, but the divers 
are finding blacks hanging in the silty 
green water in deep holes near the jetty 
tips. They can hear the blackfish mak- 
ing small clicking noises, and from their 
stomachs they have taken small green 
crabs and sand fleas still alive— baits 
that are easy to get but seldom used 
in midsummer. 

“You can’t convince just any guy 
on a jetty,” says Nosach. "Their lines 
are down there, half the time the bot- 
tom hook is buried in sand or there’s 
a crab eating on it. Or they’re out on 



the end throwing their lures away, 
while in close— four or five feet of wa- 
ter — we see big bass nosing calico crabs 
out of the sand, spitting out the hard- 
shell and swallowing the soft. With a 
rake you can get all the soft-shells 
you need. One guy listened to me and 
he got a bass.” 

New Jersey’s interest in all this is 
closely related to the fact that seven 
or eight million dollars is spent annual- 
ly there by salt-water anglers, many 
of them out-of-staters. On a 4th of 
July, Jersey has counted 92,170 fishing 
from boats, and nobody knows how 
many more on piers, jetties, bridges, 
and thrashing around in the surf. Any 
data the state can pass on to improve 
catches will keep the anglers coming 
back for more. 

“We have always felt,” Roland 
Smith, state biologist, says, “that a 
good number of fishermen are du.Ters.” 
Watching fishermen has tipped New 


Jersey’s biologists off to a number of 
things that most fishermen would rath- 
er have withheld from the scoffers of 
the nonfishing world: 1) most fisher- 
men don’t get to it until midday, al- 
though the best fishing is early morn- 
ing or late afternoon, 2) the average 
fisherman spends $5 to $6 to get 12i 
worth of fish, 3) offshore party boats, 
often crowded with larking novices and 
women, catch the most fish, 4) row- 
boaters catch more crabs than fish, and 
5) surf anglers get precious little— in 
fact, the wild way some surfers go at 
it, they might as well be standing bare- 
handed at the bottom of Niagara Falls. 

Jersey plans to offer its scientific 
findings to fishermen who care about 
such things. But it has no notion of 
forcing its findings on a man; maybe 
that would spoil his fun. 

“There will always be a fisherman 
who wants to fish the wrong weather 
and tide, the wrong bait, the wrong 
way,” says Smith. "With everything 
wrong, he’ll catch one big fish and he’ll 
be the happiest man in the world.” 

The pool players 

I T is difficult for one who is not a 
“synchronized swimmer” to describe 
synchronized swimming (“Ever hear 
of it, Mac?”) as a sport, without, shall 
we say, a certain unsynchronized crass- 
ness of tone. The activity is now offi- 
cially recognized by the A.A.U. Its fol- 
lowers fondly hope it will be included 
in the Olympic Games. There is no de- 
nying that it furnishes a good many 
young ladies, and even a few young 
men, in the U.S. with good, healthful 
exercise. But it was hard, hang it all, 
not to look around for Billy Rose while 
watching the national championships 
held last week in a swimming pool at 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

There was good reason. Synchro- 
swimmers engage— singly and also in 
teams of two and four— in exactly the 
same kind of contortions which are 


PULITZER PRIZE WINNER ON PUTTING 

Poet Carl Sandburg, 76, sometime Illinoisan, sometime Michigander, some- 
time folk songster, now lives in Flat Rock, N.C. and hankers for more golf. 

Sandburgisms: 

Putt with both eyes on the ball and the club stroking the ball. 

Then listen for the clupp-clupp of the ball dropping into the cup. 

If one eye is on the ball and the other eye on the cup while putting, 
eyestrain develops. 

Be cool when you putt, cool as a cube of Cumberland cucumber, cool as a 
contented cow in green pastures, cool as the crisscross of frost 
on a windowpane in zero weather. 

Good putters talk to the ball and tell it where to go, talking in a mo- 
notonously low tone only the ball can hear. 

Grant and Lee were both good putters, so was Napoleon. 

Pleasant thoughts help while putting. 

Putting is related to marksmanship and an instinct for controls and tar- 
gets. 

Annie Oakley would have made a good putter. 

Where good driving is superb oratory, good putting is effective whispering. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
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employed by the chorus mermaids in 
aquatic shows. Synchro-swimmers cos- 
tume themselves, if possible, even more 
gaudily. Under the rules of synchro- 
swimming, a singles competitor spends 
six minutes cavorting to music, and in 
so doing executes stunts with such of- 
ficial labels as the Kip, the Dolphin, 
the Swordfish and the Catalina. 

In the championships last week, a 
Stephanie Witt of Monrovia, Calif, 
leaped into the pool dressed in a black 
bathing suit decorated at the navel 
with a silver trombone, and black stock- 
ings adorned with musical notes in sil- 
ver. Her performance was entitled “A 
Salute to Glenn Miller,” and as she 
porpoised and splashed she made fre- 
quent salutes to the sky. Another young 
lady wore plaid kilts, plaid stockings 
and a plaid hat with a feather, and 
poised with two fencing foils before 
taking her initial dive. Her act was en- 
titled “Scotch & Water.” 

The championship went to 19-year- 
old Joanne Royer who shot an arrow 
weakly into the pool before diving and 
demonstrated in the course of some- 
thing called “The Huntress” that her 
toenails were painted bright green. She 
curtsied gracefully to applause, and af- 
ter the judges made their decision the 
various girls kissed each other damply. 
Of course, if the drive to keep American 
youth out of the soda parlors is to suc- 
ceed, a good deal of this sort of thing 
must and will go on. 

Secrets of Athens (Ga.) 

T his is an age when the personal loy- 
alties of ballplayers command at- 
tention; as soon as a rising major lea- 
guer piles up enough home runs he can 
cast about and take his pick of them. 
This breakfast cereal has the vitamin- 
packed supercharge he needs. This cig- 
aret suits his taste zone. This bubble- 
gum wad fits his jowl, and this bat 
feels just right in his hands. Business 
representatives with pens in their hands 
will come arunning to sign him up- 
representatives from just about every- 
where, that is, except the Hanna Man- 
ufacturing Company of Athens, Ga. 
Hanna has been making Batrite bats 
for 28 years, but as Hanna sees it there 
is no reason for their chasing anybody. 

As long as other bats are being made, 
including Hillerich and Bradsby’s 70- 
year-old favorite, the Louisville Slug- 
ger, a sudden rush to Hanna is unlike- 
ly. Yet it happens that this season, 
proud Hanna has had lour major lea- 
guers — four world-champion Yankees 
— begging for bats. 

Hanna and the Yankees met two 
years ago. “Some fellow name of Moli- 
nax or Molinux came to training camp 
talking about Batrite bats,” recalls 
John Mize, who was then pinch-hit- 
ting gloriously for the Yankees. “I had 
used them way back in semipro ball. 
In 1952 I began hitting with Batrites 
—good, hard bats. They wouldn’t dent 
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or split. They eventually broke, of 
course— pitchers are always borrowing 
your bat. I did a book, How to Hit. 
Murray Kaufman, who helped me, 
wrote Batrite thinking they might be 
pleased to have their bat mentioned. 
Anybody else would have jumped, but 
I don’t think we even got an answer. 
Must be funny people.” 

Yankee Outfielder Hank Bauer bor- 
rowed one of Mize’s bats, and straight- 
away ordered his own. Three more 
Yankees have taken up Batrites since 
(although one says sheepishly, “May- 
be you’d better not mention my name. 
I’ve already endorsed another bat.”) 
Casey Stengel is willing to say that 
there is no better bat made. But Han- 
na does not hurry. “I wire for bats,” 
says the baffled Yankee road secre- 
tary, Bill McCorry, “and then a week, 
maybe two weeks, they get here.” 

But Hanna is willing to defend its 
odd ways. “We’re down here in a red 
brick and frame building— used to be 
the Georgia Railroad depot,” says Dan 
Greer for Hanna. “We’re a stone’s 
throw off the beaten track, you might 
say. We used to make shovel handles. 
Then we got to making bats to give 
Louisville a little competition— 21 
models in our professional, quality line. 
But we don’t go in for this promotion 
much. We’d rather put the money in 
the bat. If our bats are harder, maybe 
it’s our secret treatment. We don’t 
hold seances over the bats, nothing 
like that. It’s chemical. I guess you’d 
call it a secret, though most anybody 
could find out if he cared. 

“We did think about putting big- 
name players’ signatures on our bats, 
but just about everybody has been 
signed. We signed Gene Verble, but he 
ended up back down here with Chat- 
tanooga. We signed a Fred Hatfield 
and a Charley Maxwell. They went up 
to the big show, but to tell you the 
truth I’ve lost track of them. The way 
we figure it, nothing you can say will 
make a bat better. Baseball will be 
here a long time, and sooner or later, 
players will be using our bats.” 

There is reason for Mr. Greer’s un- 
ruffled assurance. Hanna is now on 
both sides of the red-hot American 
League pennant race— a letter from 
Cleveland arrived a fortnight ago at 
their converted railroad depot. “By 
way of introducing myself,” it began, 
“I am A1 Rosen, currently of the Cleve- 
land Indians . . .” Having noticed his 
Yankee rival Hank Bauer slapping 
grandly at the ball with a Hanna bat, 
fence-busting Infielder Rosen (lately 
in a horrible slump and dazedly search- 
ing for the cure) ordered half a dozen. 

“I marked a ‘triple red-rush’ on his 
order,” says Mr. Greer. “Maybe ship 
them out Thursday. Friday’s no good. 
You can’t send A1 Rosen bats on Fri- 
day the 13th. Saturday we’re all out 
fishing, golf, or somewhere. So they 
might not get off until Monday.” 


Murat’s dilemma 

N OT content with owning a pre- 
served -egg-and-dried-milk factory 
in Istanbul, a city where most of the 
citizenry take their eggs direct from 
the shell and their milk direct from 
the bottle with no intervening hanky 
pank, Murat Gular, a Turk of 26 last 
week established a new kind of swim- 
ming record— achieved the doubtful 
distinction of swimming across the 
English Channel without officially leav- 
ing the French shore. 

Murat waded into the water at Cape 
Gris Nez at 7:40 one morning, attired 
in the usual grease and goggles, and 
accompanied by the usual fishing boat. 
When darkness fell, however, he was 
still chugging along far from shore. 
Tides and a thunderstorm pushed him 
off course. Finally, at 12:30 the next 
morning, after 16 hours and 50 min- 
utes in the water, he staggered out of 
the Channel in rain and darkness to 


the rocks of South Foreland, near St. 
Margaret’s Bay, Kent. But not a soul 
was in sight. Nobody hove into sight, 
either, although the crew of the fishing 
boat engaged in frantic light flashing. 
In the end, to keep from freezing to 
death, Murat swam back to the vessel 
and was taken back to France. 

The next day, backed by a French 
companion, one M. Lovergne, the crew 
of the boat and a young Sandhurst cadet 
who went along for the ride, Murat 
announced that he was the first Turk 
ever to swim the big ditch. The Lon- 
don Daily Mail agreed that he had 
crossed. Something called the Interna- 
tional Long Distance Swimming Fed- 
eration agreed that there was no reason 
to doubt his tale. Even the Channel 
Swimming Association, governing body 
of the sport in Britain, seemed embar- 
rassed. But it insisted that a man 
who crosses the Channel without being 
observed by three neutral witnesses 
has never crossed at all. 


WORLD'S WILDEST HORSE RACE 

A team of white oxen haul the palio— racing’s oldest 
prize— around the crowded public square of ancient 
Siena to prepare the way for a centuries-old contest 

Louisville and Epsom have their Derbys, Goshen its Hambletonian, but no 
race fans, anywhere, have a contest so old or so rough as Siena’s Palio, run 
every July and August— except in time of plague and siege— for close to 
400 years. As shown on the following pages, the opening ceremonies are 
brilliant in pomp and pageantry. White oxen haul the treasured victory 
banner (palio) over the course— Siena’s vast public square; and representa- 
tives of the ancient Italian city’s 17 boroughs troop ceremoniously around, 
led by armored knights and brilliantly-dressed men-at-arms. 

Comes race time— and delirium takes over. 

The horses have been selected more for durability than for bloodlines; 
the jockeys have been picked for strength. Partisans of the rival boroughs 
(which bear such symbolic names as Goose, Worm, Unicorn, Giraffe and 
Snail) may have tried to fix the result by doping horses and bribing jock- 
eys. But knowledge of a fix only heightens the excitement. 

Last week the horses went to the post again, just as their predecessors 
have done since the time of the Medici. Three times they circled the dirt- 
covered cobblestoned square (about five furlongs, all told). As always, 
iron-helmeted riders sought advantage by lashing one another with whips 
of tough beef sinew, the horses swerved and bumped and jockeys risked 
their lives on the rock-hard track. 

The winner, Gaudenzia with Marino Lupi up, covered the course in one 
minute, 21 seconds to send his cheering sponsors from Giraffe borough 
trooping off with the treasured Palio. Gaudenzia’s success was spectacular, 
for he had also won the July Palio for Wave borough. 

His work completed, Jockey Lupi collected the traditional purse of the 
winning rider: 360 lire (about 55ji). 

Photograph! by Jerry Cooke 
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mass procession of 500 men- 
at-arms, flag-bearers and armored 
captains from the city’s 17 boroughs 
circles broad public square and most 
of Siena’s 60,000 inhabitants (above), 
then disperses before the city hall 
(left) to watch race. 



RISKING LIVES over earth-covered cobblestone track, 
riders bring horses to dangerous turn on shell-shaped course. 
In no-holds-barred race, riders whip one another, sometimes 
leap from mounts to tackle opponents. 



blessing ceremony for Rosella, an aging but sturdy mare, 
is performed in borough church before local noblewoman Marchesa 
Ginevra Chigi-Bonelli (center). It is considered a good omen if horse 
relieves self during ceremony, but also-ran Rosella failed. 





M EDIEVAL TWIRLERSi skill- 
ful as any drum major, dexter- 
ously manipulate banners outside 
Siena’s striking marble cathedral. 


riderless horse pounds around 
dangerous turn after tossing jockey. Un- 
like flat racers, Palio horses can win if 
riderless, but this horse lost. 



THE WONDERFUL. WORLD OF SPORT 



THE BIG GRAY’S LAST RACE 


at Saratoga last week the Oneonta Handicap rated as 
a small event. The track was sloppy and the purse was 
only $3,270. But the Oneonta Handicap will go down in 
racing’s memory book, for it proved to be Native Dancer’s 
last. Only two other horses could be found to run against 


him, but he ran the kind of race that has been his trade- 
mark-letting the others set the pace, then charging down 
the stretch to win by nine lengths. A few days after this 
historic picture was taken, the Dancer turned up lame and 
Owner Alfred Vanderbilt retired him permanently. 


NATIVE DANCER’S MARGIN 


RACE 

Maidens 
Youthful Stakes 


LENGTHS 



RACE 

Gotham Stakes 
Wood Memorial 
Kentucky Derby C 


Flash Stakes 
Saratoga Special 
Grand Union Hotel 
Hopeful Stakes 
Special Weights 
Futurity Stakes 
East View Stakes 





c*ac**c 


Withers Stakes 
Preakness Stakes 
Belmont Stakes 
Dwyer Stakes 
Arlington Classic 



Travers Stakes j*- ^ _*jc 

pT 

American Derby par p*T 


RACE 

Allowance 

Metropolitan Handicap 
Oneonta Handicap 



LENGTHS 


c 
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continued 



(sm)all-american high-school stars from east (dark jerseys) and west 
fought to a 6-6 tie before almost 10,000 spectators in Memphis. Although Ken Love- 
lace (72), Indianola, Miss, end worked up plenty of steam with a 16-yard run in the 
third quarter (above), it was not enough to give east a winning edge. 



mighty batsman Frank Kellert, San Antonio (Texas League) 1st baseman, 
stepped to the plate a third time after clouting two home runs in a game against 
Houston. Kellert connected sharply, but the bat flew apart. Although it broke his 
string of homers (Kellert hit two the day before) his broken-bat hit went for a single. 



English channel season opened official- 
ly when Robert Paysour, Gastonia, N.C., Bren- 
da Fisher, England, Toufic Bleik, Lebanon, and 
Antonio Abertondo, Argentina left Cape Gris 



shutout pitcher Andy Wasil, husky 
15-year-old from Stamford, Conn., trimmed 
Jackson, Tenn. 2-0 in Washington for Stamford’s 
third Babe Ruth League title in three years. 
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Nez to compete against 12 other swimmers. First 
at Dover was Portugal's Baptista Pereira (12 hours, 
25 minutes) who staggered ashore, said port he 
drank en route helped him to win. 


jubilant Pakistanis leaped exultantly after administering humiliat- 
ing defeat to England during important cricket Test (championship) match in 
London. Pakistan’s victory made Englishmen feel as miserable as would a Giant 
fan if his team went hitless against Poughkeepsie. 



record-setting Austin-Heafey “100,” driven by its 56- 
year-old designer, Donald Healey, proved itself the fastest sports 
car in the world by zipping over a mile course on Utah's Bonne- 
ville salt flats at 192.62 mph. On the same day the English 


designer set nine other U.S. and International speed records in 
the 2,000-pound superstreamlined car. Earlier in the week Healey 
was pictured from a low-flying airplane as he drove the car at 
better than 190 mph. 






continued 



scared rabbit, running like a ferocious football player, 
wove expertly downfield past startled Ulysses Curtis, Toronto 
back, during exhibition game between Toronto and the Win- 
nipeg Blue Bombers at Winnipeg Stadium. 



big-game fisherman Colonel Andrew Jones disdained custom- 
ary scales picture to stand like an African hunter with feet propped 
on back of 670-pound bluefin tuna. Although large, Jone’s bluefin, 
boated off Liverpool, Nova Scotia, is 307 lbs. short of record. 



uncooperative stallion Laird of Moray showed restless- 
ness in judging ring of Derby, England horse show by grabbing hand of 
72-year-old owner Joseph Stanfield that fed him. Nine-year-old Laird 
calmed down after breaking Stanfield’s wrist. 



tug of war pit two tons of the Detroit Police Dept, at the 
opposite ends of a rope at the University of Detroit Stadium to 
warm up for their part in the 28th annual Detroit vs. Toronto 
police track and field games. Average weight of the 17 patrolmen 


practicing above is 260 pounds, not counting Coach Norman 
McCorry (center), no lightweight himself. During the actual 
meet, a few days after this picture was taken, close to a ton 
(seven) of the husky Detroiters heaved slightly to tug Toronto 
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hill-climbing Motorcyclist Carlton Krantz chugged grim- 
ly past the 330-foot mark on Mt. Garfield near Muskegon, Mich., 
while many of the 20,000 spectators on hand for the nation- 
al championship craned their necks below. Krantz, of North 


Tonawanda, N.Y., was one of 30 cyclists who made the haul up 
350-foot Garfield. In the race against time and some near-vertical 
grades, Krantz placed 9th, covering the uphill course in 15.41 
seconds at an average speed of 15 mph. 



police off their feet in two tests. The first 
required 19 seconds, the second 21.1 seconds. 
It was the 14th time in 14 years that Detroit 
has won the annual tug of war. Some 14,000 


spectators watched the event. In over-all 
track competition, Detroit fared as well, 
winning the meet handily for the 28th time 
in as many years. 


washtub regatta on Main 
River Frankfurt, Germany attracted 
willing contestants, unwilling craft. 
Regatta was part of local festival. 


AUGUST 30. 1954 
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by ROBERT CREAMER 

On the third day, Boston’s Ted Wil- 
liams took personal charge of the ex- 
ecutions. He hit a home run, a double 
and a single, drove in four runs as the 
Sox won again, 8-2. Moreover, he made 
a racing backhand catch in the seventh 
inning that ended the Yankees’ only 
real chance. The massacre was over. 
The Yankees were done. In Boston the 
smile replaced the cod. 

The Yankees had been fidgety and 
irritable in Boston. Manager Casey 
Stengel chased a motion picture cam- 
eraman from batting practice, shout- 
ing “I don’t want anyone studying the 


weaknesses of my hitters on films!” In 
Baltimore, the Cleveland Indians, win- 
ning three straight from the awful Ori- 
oles, were calm, relaxed, genial. 

‘‘We ain’t looking at the Yankee 
scoreboard,” said Manager A1 Lopez. 
‘‘We’re ahead. Let them worry.” 

Friday night as the Indians won 7-2, 
Lopez’ confident words seemed more 
than just talk. As the Baltimore game 
ended, the scoreboard showed the Yan- 
kees leading the Red Sox 3-1. In the 
clubhouse after the game a reporter an- 
nounced that the Red Sox had tied it 
up 3-3. The players, listening to the 
Bobo Olson fight, hardly seemed to 
care. By the time word came that the 
Yankees had lost 4-3, most of the play- 
ers had gone to bed. They won Satur- 
day night 4-1, and on Sunday they 
shot down what was left of the Orioles 
12-1. The Yankees had lost again and 
Cleveland was 5 Yl games in front. 

For the Yankees, the galling fact 
was that they were playing .675 ball- 
good enough to win in many a year. 
But the incredible Indians, winning 88 
out of 122, were playing .721 ball. 
Cleveland players seemed pleased by 
the situation but not particularly sur- 
prised. They are essentially the same 
team that has lost to the Yankees three 
years running, but this year there is 
something new, a confidence that is al- 
most matter-of-fact. It is something 
for Casey Stengel, who can read writ- 
ing on the wall as well as the next man, 
to think about. The Yankees will be 
playing host to the marauding Indians 
in New York this week. Bloody from 
the massacre in Boston, the Yankees 
could only pray that it would not turn 
out to be Casey’s Last Stand. 


IN memorial stadium, casual, confident Cleveland Indians walked off the field 
like bankers after Pitcher Bob Lemon ( third from, right ) beat Baltimore, 4-1. 


in fenway park, Boston Pitcher Nixon showed Red Sox spirit by sliding headfirst 
past Yankee Bill Skowron in attempt to stretch game-winning double to triple. 


THE BOSTON MASSACRE 


F enway Park in Boston is an island 
of green grass almost entirely sur- 
rounded by Yankee-haters. The hatred 
is a splendid thing to behold, fine and 
rich and vigorous, nurtured by years 
of baseball warfare between Red Sox 
and Yankees in which the Red Sox al- 
most always come out second best. 

Last week, Boston antipathy to the 
Yankees was, if anything, greater. The 
Red Sox, perennial contenders for the 
pennant, were going no place, and the 
Yankees had won 12 of the 17 games 
played between the two clubs. By the 
weekend, when the Yankees came into 
Boston for a three-game series— edgy 
and nervous from trying to follow the 
pace of the league-leading Cleveland 
Indians— the Red Sox were waiting. 

It was a massacre. On Friday night 
Willard Nixon, a pitcher who has made 
beating the Yankees his life’s work, 
stopped New York with four hits and 
won 4-3. What is more, Pitcher Nixon 
made two hits himself, the second a 
long eighth-inning double that drove in 
the winning run. (Trying to stretch 
his hit to a triple, Nixon showed that 
the Red Sox will stand on their heads 
to beat the Yankees — sec cut.) 

On Saturday, in one of the great 
games of the season, the Red Sox threw 
away a 5-1 lead— a traditional Red Sox 
gesture in games with the Yankees — 
then 1) picked up a run to tie it in the 
last of the ninth, 2) beat out two runs 
more to tie it again in the tenth and 
3) came from one run behind to win 
10-9 in the twelfth. 
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. . . GIANT 
JUBILATION 

U ntil the middle of July it was a 
great year to be a Giant fan— what 
with Willie Mays, ninth-inning vic- 
tories and a cheerful managerial genius 
named Leo Durocher. But then came 
the long dry spell, an unproductive 
Mays, four straight stunning losses to 
the Dodgers and a moody misanthrope, 
also named Durocher. 

Last week, looking back over their 
shoulders, the Giants saw their lead 
down to only half a game. But sur- 
prisingly enough, they were still in 
first place. They stood erect, won four 
quick games from the Phils and Pirates 
and came into Sunday’s doubleheader 
with the Pirates with a rested pitching 
staff and a glint in the eye. 

After five innings, Leo Durocher’s 
face showed the strain. Pirate Left- 
hander Paul LaPalme had the begin- 
nings of a no-hitter; 16 Giants had 
gone down in dismal order. But in the 
sixth inning Leo’s face began to clear. 
His hitters began to hit, and the woe- 
ful Pirate defense began to fray. The 
first game went to the Giants, 5-4. The 
second likewise, 5-3. 

Meanwhile, at Ebbets Field, the 
Philadelphia Phils were meeting the 
Brooklyn Dodgers in another double- 
header. Sweeping their eyes from field 
to scoreboard, Giants and Giant fans 
at the Polo Grounds read exhilarating 
bulletins. The Phils were giving the 



at ebbets FIELD, Phils' Del Ennis 
beamed after his homers beat the Dodgers. 


Brooklyns a slapping around. When 
the bulletins from Brooklyn ended, the 
Giants owed a debt they will never pay 
to Philly Outfielder Del Ennis, who 
beat the Dodgers in both games with 
three-run homers. 

Said a jubilant Leo Durocher: “A 
long day but a worthwhile one.” 


Nobody was counting the Dodgers 
out who remembered 1951, when the 
Giants came from 13 games behind to 
beat Brooklyn on the last day. But it 
was Act III of the annual pennant mel- 
odrama, the final -curtain was in sight, 
and the plot— invariably impromptu 
— was getting pretty clear. 


Schedule of games to be played by two top contenders 
from Thursday, Aug. 26, through end of the season 


(2) : Doubleheader N: Night game Capitals: Home game Lower case: Away game 


Date 


INDIANS 

YANKEES 

GIANTS 

DODGERS 

Thur Aug 26 

At Wash N 

DET 

At Chi 



Fri 

27 

At Wash N 

DET N 

At Milw N 

At St.L N 

Sat 

28 

At Wash 

DET 

At Milw 

At St.L 

Sun 

29 

At Bost (2) 

W SOX 

At St.L. (2) 

At Milw (2) 

Mon 

30 

At Bost 

— 

At St.L. N 

At Milw N 

Tues 

31 

• At N.Y. 

. INDIANS N 

At St.L. N 

At Milw 

Wed Sept 

1 

• At N.Y. 

. INDIANS 

At Cinn N 

At Chi 

Thur 

2 

• At N.Y. 

• INDIANS 

— 

At Chi 

Fri 

3 

At Chi N 

At Wash N 

• DODGERS N 

. At N.Y. N 

Sat 

4 

At Chi N 

At Wash N 

• DODGERS 

• At N.Y. 


5 

At Chi 

At Wash 

• DODGERS 

• At N.Y. 

L Day 

6 

At Balt (2) 

BOST (2) 

At Phil (2) 

PITT (2) 







Wed 

8 

PHIL N 

At Balt N 

CHI 

ST.L. N 

Thur 

9 

PHIL 

At Ball 

CHI 

ST.L. 

Fri 

10 

BOST N 

At Chi N 

CINN 

BRAVES N 

Sat 

11 

BOST 

At Chi 

CINN 

BRAVES 

Sun 

12 

• YANKEES (2) 

• At Clev (2) 

ST.L. 

ST.L. 

BRAVES N 

CHI (2) 


14 

WASH N 

At Det 

CINN N 

Wed 

15 

— 

At Det 

BRAVES N 
BRAVES 

PHIL N 

CINN N 

Fri 

17 

At Det N 

At Phil N 

At Pitt N 


18 

At Det 

At Phil N 

PHIL 

At Pitt 


1!( 

At Det 

At Phil 

PHIL 

— 

Mon 

20 

W SOX N 

WASH N 

• At Brook N 

• GIANTS N 

Tues 

21 

W SOX N 

WASH 

• At Brook 

• GIANTS 

Wed 

22 

23 

24 

W SOX 

WASH 

• At Brook 

• GIANTS 

Fri 

DET 

PHIL 

At Phil N 

PITT 

Sat 

25 

DET 

PHIL N 

At Phil N 

PITT 

Sun 

26 

DET 

PHIL 

At Phil 

PITT 


• Denotes game between two top contenders 
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THE NATIONAL SINGLES 

At Forest Hills, capital of the tennis world for a week, fans will 
get a chance to find out if the Aussies are as good as their billing 


by JOHN R. TUNIS 


F orest hills, Long Island is a part 
of New York City, but it is also a 
town with an identity of its own. It 
has shaded streets and old houses, but 
it also has skyscraper apartments. It is 
a suburb of Manhattan Island within 
half an hour’s subway ride of Wall 
Street, but from late August to Labor 
Day it is a great deal more than the 
sum of all these things. 

As its world-famous West 
Side Tennis Club is host 
to the U.S. national sin- 
gles championships, it be- 
comes the center of the 
tennis world, the scene of 
an event that is to tennis 
what the World Series is 
to baseball and what the 
Rose Bowl is to football. 

At Forest Hills this 
month, as at a World Series city in Oc- 
tober and at Pasadena on the first day 
of the New Year, there will be the ex- 
citement and holiday atmosphere of a 
great national sporting classic. By com- 
parison with most other classics, the 
Forest Hills crowds will be small but 
the drama and the suspense will be 
there in equal or greater measure as the 
estimated field of 190 in the men’s 
and women’s divisions narrows down 
to the finalists. 

FROM PARASOLS TO FORTUNES 

When the finalists face each other on 
the beautiful, richly green grass courts, 
they will stand in the game’s brightest 
spotlight. For tennis history has been 
written on the green courts of Forest 
Hills. On them Maurice McLoughlin 
defeated the Australian stars, Nor- 
man Brookes and Anthony Wilding, 
in a monumental upset back in 1914. 
These same courts were the stage for 
the greatest performers of world ten- 
nis: Tilden, Cochet, Lacoste, Boro- 
tra, Crawford, Sedgman, Wills, Jacobs, 
Lenglen , Perry of England, von Cramm 
of Germany, and Jaroslav Drobny, who 
won at Wimbledon just last month. 

America’s tennis capital has not al- 
ways been Forest Hills; for years, it 
was the ultrafashionable resort, New- 
port, R.I. It was there that Richard 


D. Sears of Boston won the first na- 
tional singles championship in 1881 in 
a tournament that had almost noth- 
ing in common with an event at For- 
est Hills. 

The Newport game was tennis on 
the lawn, a tame, almost unbearably 
polite sport played against a back- 
ground of long white dresses and col- 
ored parasols. The players 
came mostly from Phila- 
delphia, New York and 
Boston and the spectators, 
only half paying attention 
as they laughed and chat- 
tered among themselves, 
were strictly first family. 
And if the players were 
not, they went through 
the motions of behaving 
as guests— as indeed they 
were— and together, players and on- 
lookers had a downright delightful and 
amusing time of it. 

At Forest Hills, the parasol section 
is gone and victory means more than a 
ripple of blue-blood applause. In the 
case of a young man who wins and goes 
on to turn professional, it may mean 
hard, cold cash— up to $50,000 and 
more a year. 

Young men of today can make this 
kind of money at tennis, because more 
people like to watch the modern red- 
blooded version than ever before, and 
approximately 5,000,000 of the fans 
also get out and play themselves. 

Physically, the Forest Hills layout is 
a gentle triangle with the stadium at 
one end and the West Side clubhouse 
at the other. In between are the courts. 
Along the open end of the stadium 
stands a tent (“The Marquee”) and un- 
der its striped canvas sit players, press, 
officials, honored guests and club mem- 
bers. It is the worst possible vantage 
point from which to watch the matches; 
the real tennis buff gets behind the 
courts in the stadium. 

Outside the stadium, to the right, 
against the ivy-covered wall, is a huge 
scoreboard on which all matches are 
listed and results are posted. Before 
this board gather the friends and rel- 
atives of the players, celebrities of 



MEN’S SINGLES CUP 



STRIPED AWNING OF "THE MARQUEE" 


tennis, former champions, profession- 
als and officials wearing badges. 

At the left, as you face the club- 
house, is the grandstand court. Every 
contender for the title is given an early 
round within the stadium to accustom 
him to the turf and the wind currents, 
which are tricky. After that, the con- 
tender may be scheduled on the grand- 
stand court with accommodations for 
only a few hundred spectators in its 
single bleacher. During the early days 
of the tournament, when the outer 
courts are all occupied, people line up 
beside their bordering fences. Here the 
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fans have their best chance to get a 
good close-up of the stars. 

PROFITS AND PINKERTONS 

The tennis buff is a very special 
breed among sports fans. At the Polo 
Grounds probably not one spectator in 
10 has ever played competitive base- 
ball as an adult. But at Forest Hills 
probably only one spectator in 10 has 
not played competitive tennis. 

Big tournaments like this one do not 
run themselves. Months of work and 
preparation by half a dozen commit- 
tees precede them. Umpires must be 


assigned to each of the 250 to 300 
matches, and the most important ones 
require a full set of linesmen, too. Thus 
a match in the stadium calls for half a 
dozen ball boys, an umpire, a netcord 
judge and 10 linesmen. Altogether 
there will be 300 officials serving with- 
out pay, taking time out from their 
jobs for the sheer joy of being part of 
the big tennis show. 

Thanks to these unpaid workers, the 
tournament cannot lose money on the 
expected attendance of almost 70,000. 
Expenses are considerable, however; 
the bill for tennis balls alone comes to 


$1,500, and ticket takers and Pinker- 
ton detectives have to be paid their 
usual fees. Even so, there will be a tidy 
sum left out of the $100,000 gross. The 
West Side Club will get 50% of the 
first $40,000 taken in after expenses, 
and 25% after that. This revenue pays 
for the upkeep of the grass courts, a 
most expensive business, and enables 
the club to keep dues down to $100 a 
year so that the young and not-too- 
flush players can afford to join. 

As for the players and their chances 
—that is Bill Talbert’s subject on the 
pages following. 
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HOW AWESOME ARE 
THE AUSTRALIANS? 


KEN ROSEWALL, 19 (5 ft. 7*, in., 
148 lb.): Slender and dark, looks more 
like a ball boy than a top internation- 
alist. Has great "little” game, reminis- 
cent of Frankie Parker's. Backhand 
magnificent, so is footwork and con- 
trol. His forehand is more than ade- 
quate, but he lacks the big service and 
the volley. Could improve with a more 
striking offense. Very dangerous when 
“hot.” Beat Tony Trabert at Wim- 
bledon, then lost to Jaroslav Drobny 
in upset finals. 


rex martwig, 24 (5 ft. 9)j in., 
168 lb.): Stocky, strong, better at dou- 
bles than singles, but at times a bril- 
liant match player despite lack of any 
major singles title. His shot repertory 
shows no real weakness, and he moves 
well. It is difficult to fault this power- 
ful stroker except for his one major 
deficiency: he never manages to play 
the important "big” match at the 
right time. Nonetheless, a possible long 
shot bet at Forest Hills. 


lew HOAD. 19 (5 ft. 11 in., 170 
lb.): The Aussies’ best Davis Cup 
man; has Kramer’s “big” game. Serv- 
ice and booming volleys are first class, 
forehand stronger than backhand, net 
game good, at times brilliant. Court 
generalship is improving, competitive 
spirit excellent. Lacking in experience, 
he is considered by some better than 
Kramer at 19, but inconsistent con- 
centration has led to defeats by too 
many second-stringers. 


roy emerson, 17 (6 ft. Yi in., 158 
lb.): Most highly regarded new whiz 
kid on Aussie squad, reminds experts 
of Hoad two years ago. On his first 
trip to the U.S., he shows great tennis 
sense and rarely makes a wrong play. 
Possesses fine shots. Another year un- 
der tutelage of Coach Hopman should 
tell if he’ll be great or not. Most nota- 
ble victory was over Hoad in recent 
tournament at Newport. Anxious to 
learn, he can be dangerous. 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 

This week, when the balls start bounc- 
ing off the rackets at Forest Hills, six 
members of the Australian Davis Cup 
squad will be entered in what is still 
the No. 1 tennis tournament in the 
world: the U.S. National singles. 

The Australian contingent, if not 
quite as strong as it was in Frank Sedg- 
man’s heyday, is powerful enough — 
so much so, in fact, that quite a few 
tennis experts are conceding our title 
to the visitors and predicting that the 
Americans have finally come to the 
end of a glorious period of Forest Hills 
domination. Logically, the same skep- 
tics also predict that Australia (which 
produced in Sedgman the only Down 
Under star in history to capture our 
crown) will from this day on rule our 
courts as well as those on which the 
Davis Cup Challenge Round is played. 
I disagree. 

Much has been said of Harry Hop- 
man’s well-coached crew of whiz kids. 
Much was said of them last year, too, 
but none of last year’s six visiting Aus- 
tralians reached the finals of our Na- 
tionals. Instead, we saw a “red-hot” 
Tony Trabert, just a few months out 
of the Navy, sweep to the title in 18 
straight sets, including an unmerciful 
whipping of Ken Rosewall in the semi- 
finals. He then called on the same re- 
lentless power game to trounce Vic 
Seixas in the finals. 

Trabert, if he does the job as I think 
he will, should win the title again. The 
play of such Australians as Rosewall 
and Lew Hoad here this summer fol- 
lows a pattern almost identical with 
that which preceded their inglorious 
exit from our Nationals a year ago. 
Could it be an omen that for two con- 
secutive summers Hopman’s boys have 
cleaned up at Orange, N.J. and then 


DECADE OF CHAMPIONS 


1953 

Tony Trabert, U.S. over Vic 
Seixas, U.S., in three sets. 

1952 

Frank Sedgman, Aus. over 
Gardnar Mulloy, U.S., in three 


sets. 

1951 

Frank Sedgman. Aus. over Vic 
Seixas, U.S., in three sets. 

1950 

Art Larsen, U.S. over Herb 
Flam, U.S., in five sets. 

1949 

Pancho Gonzales, U.S. over 
Ted Schroeder, U.S., in .five 
sets. 


Of, 
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AMERICANS 


They are back again in search of the one 
trophy that has eluded them most. The ex- 
perts concede them an excellent chance, but 
the top U.S. players have a habit of rising 
to the occasion at Forest Hills. 


performed miserably a week laler at 
Newport? 

I’m not saying Vie or Tony will 
have an easy time repeating, but, whiz 
kids notwithstanding, I think we have 
nothing to fear if we keep two factors 
in mind: 1 ) the Australians are not in- 
vincible, and 2) some of the greatest 
tennis by Americans has traditionally 
been played when the stakes are high- 
est. For us those stakes are on the table 
now. Therefore I firmly believe our own 
tennis skeptics wiii be in for a surprise 
— both in the days immediately ahead, 
and this coming winter when renewed 
U.S. tennis interest from the youngest 
teen-agers to the veteran coaches will 
stimulate our Davis Cup team to a 
competitive boiling point. 

If Trabert comes to Forest Hills 
in the proper frame of mind, nobody 
should beat him. Hoad, who edged him 
in a dramatic five-setter in the deci- 
sive Australian 3-2 Challenge Round 
triumph last December, will be Tony’s 
biggest competitor. Slightly behind 
both boys I rate Rosewall and Seixas. 
For those interested in stroke perform- 
ance, I suggest observation of Hoad’s 
great service and forehand, Trabert’s 
net game and overhead. The backhand 
belongs to Rosewall; it is one of the 
most beautiful I’ve ever seen. 

I’m sorry neither Budge Patty nor 
Dick Savitt has entered this tourna- 
ment, for both are capable of making 
the Cup squad this fall. A “hot” Patty 
can trim anybody. I wish Savitt would 
attempt a comeback, because all he 
needs is plenty of practice and some 
strengthening of confidence in his own 
natural ability. 

Spectators at Forest Hills will have 
no need to be ashamed of what they 
may see. I think I know what I’ll see: 
the top American players will rise to 
the occasion. 


U.S. WINNERS TO 2 


1948 

Pancho Gonzales, U.S. over 
Eric Sturgess, S. Afr., in three 
sets. 

1947 

Jack Kramer, U.S. over Frank 
Parker, U.S., in five sets. 

1946 

Jack Kramer, U.S. over Tom 
Brown, U.S., in three sets. 

1915 

Frank Parker, U.S. over Bill 
Talbert, U.S., in three sets. 

1944 

Frank Parker. U.S. over Bill 
Talbert, U.S., in four sets. 


TONY TRABERT, 24 (6 ft. 1 in., 
180 lb. i: Defending U.S. titleholder; 
he has everything a tennis champion 
needs, every stroke in the book and 
tremendous power. Handsome Cincin- 
natian swept this title last year with- 
out losing a set. Spotty 1954 record 
can be blamed only partly on blis- 
tered hands, mostly on inability to 
get into right frame of mind to accom- 
plish the business at hand. Potentially 
he's best U.S. player since Kramer — 
and best in the world, too. 


HAM RICHARDSON, 21 (6 ft., 158 
lb. I: U.S. collegiate champion from 
Tulane; progressing at last, but still 
hasn't lived up to full greatness pre- 
dicted for him at 16. Service is excel- 
lent, game generally sound but ham- 
pered by slow reactions at net. A 
diabetic who must take insulin, he 
still lacks pace control during long 
matches. Campaigned in Australia in 
1953 for experience, could be just the 
man for a Cup singles berth. 


vie seixas, 31 next week (6 ft., 
160 lb. > : This real veteran can still 
play brilliantly but seldom has since 
winning at Wimbledon in 1953. Un- 
orthodox shots are either way off or 
very much on, his game usually very 
good or very bad. Serves well at times, 
generally only adequately. Over-ten- 
nised for two years, the Philadelphia 
ace is now rested and very keen to 
hold his berth on next Cup squad. This 
may be his last chance. 


BOB RERRY, 21 (6 ft. 2 in., 160 
lb. i : Like Richardson, he has had great 
opportunity to develop — but hasn’t. 
Now must prove himself or be left out 
of U.S. future picture for good. UCLA 
star, with advantages of California 
tennis support, his strokes are sound 
off the ground, service can be very 
good. Volleying needs improvement. 
Showed promising potential as nation- 
al boys’ champion in 1947, but seems 
to have missed the boat since then. 







MAN TO WATCH IS HARRY HOPMAN 


by GERALD HOLLAND 


S itting in the stands at Forest 
Hills next week will be a gnomish, 
sandy-haired man who will draw far 
less attention from his fellow specta- 
tors than he deserves. Only a few old- 
timers are likely to recognize him as 
Harry Hopman, 47, nonplaying cap- 
tain and full-time mastermind of the 
invading Australians. 

A LAD SHOULDN'T GRUMBLE 

Hopman prefers to sit in the stands 
because "I can see things the lads miss 
in the heat of the match, the little 
things they are doing wrong or perhaps 
some weakness in their opponents. You 
might say I am acting somewhat like 
a fight manager at ringside.” 

But unlike fight managers, Hopman 
will also be alert for the slightest evi- 
dence of “bad manners,” which he de- 
plores not only as a breach of the pro- 
prieties but because “slouching and 
groaning are a damnable waste of ef- 
fort. The lad should be thinking of win- 
ning the next point instead of grous- 
ing over one that is lost.” 

At the Newport tournament two 


weeks ago, Hopman twice impressed 
this general point on his 19-year-old 
whiz kid, Lew Hoad. When Hoad 
showed up for his opening match with 
bristles on his chin, Hopman flagged 
him down. “The fine for not shaving is 
five shillings,” said Harry. Later, Hoad 
missed a shot and hurled his racket to 
the ground in disgust. "That’s another 
five shillings,” said Harry. 

The Hopman insistence on perfec- 
tion has given rise to the charges that 
he runs a “chain gang.” Hopman him- 
self deplores such stories as grossly un- 
true. The opinion of his players on this 
point is not likely to become available, 
for before leaving Australia they all 
signed an agreement which, in effect, 
acknowledged the Hopman word to be 
law. And it is Hopman law that none 
of his players can be interviewed un- 
less Hopman is present. 

Hopman freely admits to being a 
strict disciplinarian. 

“Have to be,” he says. “After all 
they’re just youngsters, some of them 
away from home for the first time. 
Take your eye off them for a moment 


and they’re likely to do something ter- 
ribly foolish— like going to a movie at 
7 o’clock and eating dinner at 10. Can’t 
have that sort of thing, y’know.” 

The question that exasperates U.S. 
tennis circles— faced with the skill of 
teen-agers like Lew Hoad and his com- 
panion whiz kid, Ken Rosewall— is: 
“How do they get good so young?” 
Also, how can a sparsely settled con- 
tinent like Australia consistently come 
up with youngsters who outclass our 
own topflight players year after year? 

Harry Hopman is willing to suggest 
answers to these questions up to the 
point where he considers them to in- 
volve personalities on the U.S. tennis 
scene, whereupon he closes the discus- 
sion by smiling apologetically and 
switching off his hearing aid. 

“We’re awfully keen on the game,” 
says Hopman. “We have 750,000 play- 
ers— that’s almost 10% of the popula- 
tion. If the same proportion played 
tennis over here, you’d have no prob- 
lem of congested highways on the week- 
ends. Sixteen million players would be 
on the courts and very likely the rest 
of the population would be on the side 
lines watching the matches.” 

But Australians do more than play 
the game. Each of the six states has 
its own association, its own champion- 
ships, and every member is a self- 
appointed talent scout eager to tip off 
the national governing body to prom- 
ising youngsters. 

FACTS OF TENNIS LIFE 

There is no nonsense, as in the U.S., 
about higher education. College is al- 
most automatically ruled out as detri- 
mental to the best interests of tennis. 
The genuinely talented boy is advised 
to quit school at 14 or 15 and take 
“employment” from a sporting goods 
firm. Thus relieved of pressing financial 
worries, young men like Rosewall and 
Hoad are able to give their undivided 
attention to Harry Hopman. 

Hopman frankly admits that his 
players are not simon-pure amateurs 
by American definition. “But,” he 
adds, “I don’t think there is one play- 
er in the world’s first 10 who abides by 
the rules of the International Lawn 
Tennis Federation. International ten- 
nis today is in the semiprofessional 
class and should remain there. As I 
see it, a new definition of ‘amateur’ 
in tennis is a world-wide necessity.” 

For U.S. tennis Hopman has some 
short, specific advice: “Get someone 
like me to take charge.” 

hopman takes his eye off his brilliant 
19-year-old whiz kids, Lew Hoad {left) and 
Ken Rosewall, just long enough to smile 
confidently on eve of tournament. 


by SARAH PALFREY 


WOMAN TO WATCH IS BEV FLEITZ 


Erneit Stout 



beverly fleitz quit tennis two years ago to have a baby. Now that the baby, 
Kimberlee, is able to watch her play, Bev is back in competition, at the top of her game. 


W ITH “Little Mo” Connolly on 
crutches and unable to defend her 
title at Forest Hills, the women’s divi- 
sion will be wide open— if only for a 
year. The winner will unquestionably 
be an American. 

Three of the women with the best 
chance are internationally known: 
Margaret Osborne DuPont of Wil- 
mington, Del., Louise Brough of Bever- 
ly Hills, Calif, and Doris Hart of Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

But I believe that the girl most like- 
ly to stir up Stadium applause next 
week is a snub-nosed, freckle-faced 
blonde who has never been seriously 
considered for the national title until 


this season. Beverly Baker Fleitz of 
Santa Monica, Calif, is no newcomer 
to Forest Hills. Two years ago she was 
ranked sixth in the U.S. Then she quit 
tennis to have a baby, a blonde little 
daughter named Kimberlee. This year, 
with new confidence and determina- 
tion, the slight, 5-foot 4-inch, 113- 
pound Beverly has won every tourna- 
ment she has entered, including among 
her victories a triumph over Little Mo, 
6-0, 6-4 in the La Jolla (Calif.) tourna- 
ment, no mean feat. 

Since Beverly is ambidextrous, she 
can shift her racket from one hand to 
the other to hit forehands on either 
side. And what power she gets from 


these forehands! Though her service 
and volleying are not up to her ground 
strokes, her ability to belt the ball hard 
and accurately makes her a strong op- 
ponent for anybody. To quote Louise 
Brough, whom Beverly beat twice this 
year: “She never let up and hit even 
harder when the going was tough.” 

Bev will have plenty of competition 
at Forest Hills. Margaret DuPont has 
one of the best serves in women’s ten- 
nis, and she is also one of the finest vol- 
leyers. The 36-year-old former cham- 
pion is resorting more and more to a 
chop on her forehand as her footwork 
is slowing down. But what Margaret 
has lost in speed she is often capable of 
making up in experience and knowl- 
edge of court tactics. 

SOFT SHOTS AND STEEL ELBOWS 

Louise Brough is unhampered this 
year by a tennis elbow that has both- 
ered her in the past. She is slimmer, 
keener, and quicker on her feet. I 
watched her warm up before the finals 
of the Eastern championships at South 
Orange, N.J., and her smooth, hard 
stroking was a joy to watch. But the 
minute her match against Margaret 
DuPont got under way, she began to 
hold back, resorting to slices and soft 
shots. This tendency may be her big- 
gest handicap at Forest Hills. 

Doris Hart has all the strokes, plus 
an extraordinary ability to anticipate 
a shot. Her trouble is what Doris her- 
self calls her “steel elbow,” a tighten- 
ing up that results from sheer nerves in 
competition. But she has shown an 
ability to defeat Beverly Fleitz when- 
ever they’ve met so far. 

There are other good players who 
could bother the favorites: players like 
Shirley Fry, Betty Rosenquest Pratt, 
Helen Fletcher (Britain’s leading en- 
trant), Helen Pastall Perez and Althea 
Gibson, but chances are they won’t. 

All things considered, I believe that 
if the pressure of the Nationals isn’t 
too great for her and she doesn’t get 
“center-courtitis,” Bev Fleitz will be 
the next women’s champion. 
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FOOTBALL FROM THE NORTH 


For the first time U.S. television viewers will see the Canadian 
game. It has fast action, one curious play and some familiar faces 


by KEITH MUNRO 


F or the better part of half a century, 
opening day for the Canadian in- 
dependent football season was so quiet 
that the feeble shouts of the game’s 
few followers were nearly drowned out 
by the rustle of falling leaves. But in 
the years since World War II Canadi- 
ans have rediscovered the game they 
had loaned in somewhat different dress 
to the United States in 1874. Profes- 
sional teams have built up large bands 
of fanatically loyal rooters who think 
nothing of traveling 2,000 miles to see 
them play. Stadiums that only recent- 
ly were more than adequate cannot be 
enlarged fast enough to keep up with 
the demand for tickets. And in the Grey 
Cup finals for the Dominion champi- 
onship each November, pro football has 
provided Canada with one of her most 
colorful spectacles of the year. 

This week approximately 40,000- 
000 Americans get their first look at 
Canadian football via the National 
Broadcasting Company’s televised cov- 
erage of the game between the Ottawa 
Rough Riders and the Toronto Argo- 
nauts. What they will see on their 
screens will appear at first glance to 
be no different than what they have 
known before. Even the faces will be 
familiar, for in their new enthusiasm 
the Canadians have breached the bor- 
der and carried off some of the U.S.’s 
brightest professional and college stars. 
The Ottawa team may field as many 
as 16 Americans, among them Kaye 
Vaughan, Tulsa University; Dale Sam- 
uels, Purdue; John Gramling, South 
Carolina; Tom McHugh, Notre Dame; 
Art Nowack, Notre Dame. Toronto 
can oppose this redoubtable line-up 
with 20 Americans of their own— Tom 
Adkins, University of Kentucky; Ed 
Bradley, Wake Forest; Norb Hecker, 
Los Angeles Rams; Bill Barbish, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Dick Shatto, 
University of Kentucky. And these 
are only a few of the U.S. stars who 
have discovered the high value of the 
Canadian dollar. 

The greatest recent catch is Arnie 
Weinmeister (left), formerly with the 
New York Giants, who is being paid 
$25,000 to play for Vancouver’s Brit- 
ish Columbia Lions. Last season Wein- 
meister was voted the outstanding de- 


fensive tackle in American professional 
football, and for the past several sea- 
sons he has gone unchallenged as the 
best tackle in operation. 

The loss of Weinmeister was a bit- 
ter blow to officials of the National 
Football League, who since 1947 have 
seen many of their best players lured 
away by promises of more money and 
good jobs. Last year 90 Americans were 
employed on the eight major Canadi- 
an teams, and this season— with one 
more team in the field— about 120 are 
expected to see action. 

The game they play and the one TV 
audiences will watch will vary from 
the American version only slightly. Al- 
though the scores probably will be 
closer than in most U.S. pro games, 
the accent will be on offensive football 
with the action fast and open. The 
teams will kick and pass oftener and 
block less. The one major difference 
likely to upset U.S. viewers is a maneu- 
ver called “rouge,” pronounced like 
the cosmetic, a carry-over from the 
days when Canadian football was clos- 
er to rugby (see chart, right). 

Although NBC will televise only 
those games played in the Eastern 
league (Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 
and Hamilton), the upsurge in Cana- 
dian football actually comes from the 
west. From 1898 until shortly after 
World War II the champion of the 
Western league (Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary and Edmonton) traveled to 
Toronto each November and usually 
took a lacing in the Grey Cup. This 
predictable state of affairs came to an 
end shortly after World War II when 
prospectors found the province of Al- 
berta was floating on an ocean of oil. 

The ensuing boom brought in hun- 
dreds of men from Texas, Oklahoma 
and other western U.S. states. Besides 
oil they found football clubs in Ed- 
monton and Calgary. Many of these 
newcomers had been trained at Texas 
Christian and at Southern Methodist. 
Some had even played for Oklahoma’s 
Bud Wilkinson. They listened with 
sympathy to stories of the way the 
eastern cities conquered when it came 
to football. 

Then they sent for their friends. 
Players like Johnny Bright of Drake, 
leading U.S. ground-gainer in 1950, 
and Billy Vessels, an All-American 
from Oklahoma, and Glenn Dobbs of 
the University of Tulsa and “Indian 
Jack” Jacobs of the Green Bay Packers 
turned up. Vessels even took a job in 
the oil fields. 

Eastern Canada has never recovered 
from the shock it got when a rejuve- 
nated Regina team went east in 1951. 

continued on page 55 


THE FIRST TELEVISED GAME AND 
HOW TO WATCH IT 

TIME: AUG. 28, 1:45 P.M. (EDT) RULES: EXPLAINED BELOW 

TEAMS: OTTAWA & TORONTO FREQUENCY: EVERY SATURDAY 

NETWORK: NBC, COAST TO COAST SCHEDULE: GAME OF THE WEEK 


biggest departure from U.S. rule in Canadian football is a carry-over from 
rugby called “rouge.” A rouge can come only as the direct result of a punt and is worth 
one point. It is made in one of three ways: by punting the ball over either the back or 
side line of the end zone; by punting the ball on the bounce over either line; or, if the 
defending team catches the ball in the end zone, by tackling the runner before he can 
get back to the goal line. With 25-yard-deep end zones, scoring a rouge is not easy. 
Canadians favor rouge because it helps prevent ties, which rarely occur in league games. 



lO DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
CANADIAN AND U.S. FOOTBALL 


U.S. 


CANADA 

11 players 

TEAM SIZE 

12 players 

100 X 53)-$ yards 

FIELD 

110 X 65 yards 

10 yards deep 

END ZONE 

25 yards deep 

four 

DOWNS 

three 

touchdown— 6 points 

SCORING 

touchdown— 5 points 
rouge— 1 point 

allowed 

TOUCHBACK 

not allowed 

3 team time-outs each half 
plus injury 

TIME-OUT 

only for injury 

backfield may not move for- 
ward until ball is centered 

.RUNNING PLAYS 

backfield is permitted to 
move any direction be- 
hind line of scrimmage 
before ball is centered 

any player any place on field 

BLOCKING 

backs— generally not allowed 
to block more than 1 yard be- 
yond line of scrimmage. 
Linemen— not allowed to 
block more than 10 yards be- 
yond line of scrimmage 

fair catch allowed.Opponents 
may tackle receiver as soon as 
he touches ball 

RECEIVING PUNTS 
AND KICKOFFS 

no fair catch; opponents 
must allow receiver 5- 
yard protection 
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The night game provides on-the-spot customers with a colorful spectacle but our 

Mr. Smith still suffers from nostalgia for the lazy old sunshine *>v red smith 


T O THE FAN sitting at home before 
h is television set, n ight baseball looks 
very little different from the day game. 
Not so for the fan in the stands. Night 
baseball is an exciting spectacle, as the 
picture opposite and those on the fol- 
lowing pages show. The floodlights 
brighten the green turf, emphasize col- 
or contrasts. “The game is speeded up,” 
said William Harridge, president of the 
American League and a reluctant con- 
vert to the night game. “The flight of 
the ball is faster. The movement of the 
fielders seems accelerated. It’s terrific.” 

Terrific or not, one thing is sure: 
there is nothing new under the moon, 
least of all outdoor games. When Con- 
nie Mack was a professional football 
tycoon — this is a skeleton from the 
closet of his dark past, circa 1905 — his 
Philadelphia Athletics played a night 
game in Pottsville, Pa. The only il- 
lumination was a spotlight trained, 
theoretically, on the football. This 
probably was one reason why the boy 
promoter and his partner, John Shibe, 
went broke and had to get John’s fa- 
ther, Ben, to bail them out. 

JIM AND HIS SHADOW 

As a jockey in the ’90s, Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons, the celebrated horse 
trainer, rode night races on Long Island 
tracks. He drove his mount rubber- 
legged one night trying to beat back a 
challenge in the stretch, then discov- 
ered he’d been racing his shadow. 

Leland Stanford MacPhail, the erup- 
tive genius of sports promotion, is con- 
sidered the father of night baseball be- 
cause he introduced it to the major 
leagues 19 years ago. There are, how- 
ever, records of ball games played at 
night as early as 1880. 

In that summer two amateur teams 
played to a tie under new-fangled elec- 
tric lights in Nantasket Beach, Mass. 
On the night of June 2, 1883, the 
Quincys of Illinois whipped a picked 
team representing Fort Wayne, Ind., 


19 to 11 in seven innings in Fort 
Wayne. The Jenny Electric Company 
put up 17 lamps, three on the grand- 
stand and 14 on masts. They went 
out twice. 

The Baltimore team of 1890, not nec- 
essarily better than the one of today, 
needed only four innings to lose a night 
game in Hartford, Conn., 26 to 19. 
There were added attractions: cornet 
solos, foot races in which Ray and Hen- 
ry of Baltimore beat O’Connell and 
Staib of Hartford. The lights were in- 
adequate and so were the police, who 
couldn’t keep the 3,000 customers off 
the field. 

The powers of darkness— or, if you 
prefer, the princes of light — took over 
on May 24, 1935, when the Reds beat 
the Phillies in Cincinnati, 2 to 1, before 
20,422 witnesses to the first night game 
in the majors. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt touched a gold key in the 
White House and turned on 616 lamps 
of 1,500 watts each over Crosley Field. 

In the depression years before that, 
night baseball had spread through the 
minors. In the smaller cities where rel- 
atively few people have the leisure 
to attend afternoon games, it was finan- 
cial salvation. It had been taken up 
by such barnstorming teams as the 
bearded House of David troupers, who 
hauled lighting equipment with them 
instead of razors. 

Thus when Larry MacPhail brought 
night ball to the majors it was con- 
sidered strictly bush. Scarcely anyone 
believed this circus dodge would last. 


TEN AND OUT 

Joe Engel, manager of the Chattanooga 
baseball club, got this wire from a rookie 
he was dickering for: "Double the salary 
offered or count me out." The next day 
the rookie received the following wire from 
Engel : “1 ,2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9,1 0.” 

from Fred Russell. Nashville Banner 


The quality of play would have to be 
inferior. Pitchers working in the chill 
of evening would ruin their arms. Late 
hours would close the parks to chil- 
dren, the cash customers of tomorrow. 

MacPhail moved from Cincinnati to 
Brooklyn and turned on lights in Eb- 
bets Field, the second big league park 
to be so equipped. When he crossed the 
river to Yankee Stadium, he brought 
night ball to that cathedral of the 
game. He always warned against over- 
doing it, arguing that night ball would 
lose its attraction as a novelty if a club 
played more than seven games after 
dark, or at most 14, in a season. 

IN GOD'S SUNSHINE 

Baseball has followed his lead and 
ignored his advice. Fifteen of the 16 
major league clubs— the Chicago Cubs 
are the big exception— have lighting 
plants. Of 1,232 games in the American 
and National Leagues this year, 454 
were scheduled for night. In the Ameri- 
can League last season, attendance av- 
eraged 9,656 by day (including the big 
Sundays, holidays and double-headers) 
and 14,228 at night. In the National 
League, the figures were comparable, 
9,544 against 16,395. 

There still are some holdouts. Babe 
Ruth knocked the night game early. 
Joe DiMaggio, retiring, said it took 
five years off his career. Aging senti- 
mentalists, including this one, whose 
affection for baseball was nurtured on 
lazy summer afternoons in sunny cow- 
pastures, take a dim view of the bright- 
est lights. 

But the financial figures have the 
last word, of course, because baseball 
is a business. There are many times 
more people free to buy entertainment 
at night than in the afternoon. “The 
game was meant to be played in God’s 
sunshine,” Washington’s Clark Griffith 
used to say. Then he saw the financial 
figures, and henceforth left the sun- 
shine to God. 




In Milwaukee, night baseball has overtones of fiesta. Big, noisy 
crowds and slam-bang games are the rule. Here, ignoring bad 
weather, 30,018 fans turn out for a Braves-Giants game and 
hoot and whoop as Giant infield shifts radically to the right for 
powerful pull hitter Ed Mathews (below). 





Hustling Giant Westrum rounds first base after a clout to the outfield 


The Braves’ Aaron gets set to run as the Giant infield senses a bunt 





Alone in a sea of bright green grass, Milwaukee right fielder Andy Pafko 
runs in to bat. Losers this time, the Braves take on the Giants in another 
night game, same scene, this week 
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SOME NEW READERS COMMENT ON VOL. 1, NO. 1 


SIRS: 

you’ve scored touchdown, home run, goal, strike, ea- 
gle, ACE, RINGER, CHECKERED ‘FLAG, KNOCKOUT, FALL, ROUGE, 
HAT TRICK, CHECKMATE WITH YOUR FIRST ISSUE. 

ELMER BLASCO 

ST. LOUIS 


SIRS: 

THROUGH THE (MILWAUKEE) JOURNAL CITY ROOM AND SPORTS 
DEPARTMENT I HAVE HEARD MANY UNSOLICITED COMPLIMENTS. 
CONGRATULATIONS. 

ROD VAN EVERY 

MILWAUKEE 


SIRS: 

A GREAT JOB AND A SURE WINNER. 
NEW YORK 


SIRS: 

MY COMMENT BRIEFLY. THIS MAG IS A ‘FAN MAKER.’ 

DAVE MAYER PAULINE CRENSHAW 

EVANSTON, ILL. 


SIRS: 

I LIKED AND DISLIKED YOUR FIRST ISSUE OF SPORTS ILLUSTRAT- 
ED. HEARTILY DO I ENDORSE YOUR ESCAPE FROM THE QUOTE 
ME TOO UNQUOTE ATTITUDE OF PUBLICATIONS. DISLIKE WAS MY 
OWN FAULT FOR HAVING BECOME USED TO SPORT PRESENTATION 
BY OTHER MAGAZINES. LATER, I CONCLUDED THAT I LIKED THE 
MAGAZINE MORE THAN I DISLIKED IT AND THAT THE ENTIRE 
SPORT WORLD SHOULD CONGRATULATE TIME INC. FOR ITS STEP 
TAKEN IN BEHALF OF ALL SPORTS. YOU CERTAINLY SET AN EX- 
CITING PACE. EAGERLY DO I AWAIT YOUR SECOND AND SUBSE- 
QUENT ISSUES. 

NICK KERBAWY 
GENERAL MANAGER 
DETROIT LIONS FOOTBALL CLUB 

DETROIT 

SIRS: 

JUST FINISHED READING YOUR FIRST ISSUE FROM COVER TO 
COVER. CONGRATULATIONS ON A SUPERB JOB. 

ALAN R. WILE 

SAYBROOK, CONN. 
sirs: 

THIS IS A FINE BOOK — THE BEST I HAVE SEEN. 

E. F. KRAUTTER 


SIRS: 

CONGRATULATIONS YOUR FIRST ISSUE BEST SPORTS MAGAZINE 
EVER SEEN. KEEP IT UP. 

PERK PURNHAGE 
CLINTON BASEBALL CLUB 

CLINTON, IOWA 
SIRS: 

YOU HAVE HIT THE BULLS EYE. SAY HEY. 

PAUL H. HELMS 
CHAIRMAN HELMS ATHLETIC FOUNDATION 

LOS ANGELES 


sirs: 

DELIGHTED WITH YOUR BABY. 
PHILADELPHIA 


A. M. BEITI.ER 


SIRS: 

HERE IS ANOTHER SNOW FLAKE FOR THE SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NO 
DOUBT DROPPING IN ON YOU LIKE SNOWFLAKES. THE FIRST ISSUE 
IS GREAT. 

REX B. YEAGER 

WEST LOS ANGELES 
SIRS: 


SO. ORANGE, N.J. 


SIRS: 

JUST READ YOUR FIRST ISSUE — THINK IT’S REAL GOOD. 

JAMES MORTON 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 


CONGRATULATIONS ON SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. BEYOND ALL EX- 
PECTATIONS, IT FULFILLS A DEFINITE NEED FOR THIS GREATEST 
SPORTS ERA IN HISTORY. YOU HAVE A WINNER. 

GORDON LEVOY 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

sirs: 


sirs: 

YOUR FIRST ISSUE OF SPORTS RECEIVED WITH MIXED REAC- 
TIONS. RARELY IF EVER HAS A TRACK EVENT BEEN SO MAGNIFI- 
CENTLY REPORTED AS IN DUEL OF THE FOUR-MINUTE MEN. THE 
AUTHOR PERCEIVED AS NO OTHER SPORTS REPORTER EVER DID 
THE VERY HEART AND SOUL OF THE DISTANCE RUNNER. HOW IN 
THE SAME ISSUE A SPORTING EVENT COMMANDING AS WIDE- 
SPREAD INTEREST AS THE GOLD CUP RACE (350.000 SPECTATORS) 
COULD BE INSULTED BY ONLY SEVEN AND ONE HALF LINES IN 
FINE PRINT ON PAGE 112 WHILE AN ARTICLE ON BASEBALL AND 
BUBBLEGUM WAS FEATURE IS BEYOND MY COMPREHENSION. I 
WAS MAD ENOUGH TO CANCEL MY SUBSCRIPTION WITH ISSUE 
ONE. YOU WILL HAVE TO DO BETTER THAN THAT. 

GORDON E. JONES MD 

OLYMPIA, WASH. 

• For Stan Sayres and his Gold Cup see Aug. 23 issue.— Ed. 

sirs: 

FROM ONE WHO PLANNED A SIMILAR PROJECT IN '48 YOU MAY 
BE INTERESTED TO KNOW YOU HAVE GONE WAY BEYOND THE 
BEST EXPECTATIONS. CONGRATULATIONS. 

BILL ROBINSON 
ROBINSON-HANNAGAN ASSOCIATED 

NEW YORK 


YOUR FIRST ISSUE IS WONDERFUL. IF YOU DON’T WATCH OUT 
YOU WILL MAKE SPORTS FANS OUT OF PEOPLE WHO SIMPLY LIKE 
TO READ. 

DAVE HULBURD 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SIRS: 

THE NEW MAGAZINE IS THE FIRST TO OFFER EDUCATION AND IN- 
SPIRATION IN THE IMPORTANT REALM OF SPORTS, WITH A PICTO- 
RIAL EMPHASIS WHICH IS THOROUGHLY DESERVED. 

GEORGE W. MEAD 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 

SIRS: 

CONGRATULATIONS ON SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. EXCELLENT RE- 
CEPTION HERE. 

GEORGE ALLEN 
FOOTBALL COACH 
WHITTIER COLLEGE 

WHITTIER, CALIF. 

SIRS: 

IT’S A WONDERFUL ISSUE AND MAKES THE BOOK SOMETHING TO 
LOOK FORWARD TO. CONGRATULATIONS. 

NUNNALLY JOHNSON 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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WHAT, NO ARCHERY? 


Sirs: 

I’d like to call to your attention the fact 
that archery is one of the fastest growing 
sports in the country at the present time. 

Howard L. Chase 
Salisbury Broadcasting Corp. 
Worcester 

• Archery, yes. See next week.— ED. 

Sirs: 

There are two sports which I hope you 
are planning articles on for future issues— 
camping and spelunking. 

A. C. Mueller Jr. 
Scotch Plains, N.J. 

• Coming up.— ED. 

Sirs: 

I was extremely pleased but there was 
one rather serious omission. Rodeo is a ma- 
jor sport. 

(Rev.) John W. Meyer, C.S.B. 
University of St. Thomas 

Houston 

• Watch for Hy Peskin’s great rodeo 
coverage.— ED. 

Sirs: 

The debut of Sports Illustrated inter- 
ests me for more than one reason. There's 
always a chance that some brave soul may 
take the right stand on what is now called 
wrestling. 

If that enterprise has any claim to re- 
spectability it should be covered by a pub- 
lication devoted exclusively to sports, but 
if it is a billion dollar racket, as claimed in 
many quarters, the new magazine should 
fight it. 

Many popular wise guys take the very 
unethical position that as the fans are 
not compelled to support the hippodromes 
there is no harm in the promotion of the 
fraudulent thing by various states and cities 
— for a share of the take. 

E. W. Springer 

R.F.D. 1 

Trevor, Wisconsin 

• SI will be brave.— ED. 

Sirs: 

One thing I noticed is that under the 
heading "Scoreboard,” polo has been omit- 
ted. I was wondering if you think that this 
should be included. We would like to have 
it included. 

T. A. Mohlman 
Oak Brook Polo Club 
Hinsdale, Illinois 

• Okay, polo will be listed.— ED. 


Sirs: 

SOCCER! No American magazine 
has paid sufficient attention to it! Please, 
what do you say? 

Albert W. Fischer and Friends 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I understand it is the intention to in- 
clude all sports and therefore suggest that 
you include “CURLING,” the greatest so- 
cial game of all time. 

H. E. WeymaN 

Quebec, Canada 
Sirs: 

I did not see a single bowling story. 

Mort LubY 
Publisher 

The National Bowlers Journal 
and Billiard Review 

Chicago 

• See p. 77.— ED. 

Sirs: 

Please see that the sport of track comes 
in for its share of write ups. 

William Jimeson 
President 
Baltimore Olympic Club 

Baltimore 

• See p. 6.— ED. 

Sirs: 

I am naturally more interested in skiing 
than any other sport. 

Roger Langley 
Executive Secretary 
National Ski Association of America 

Sirs: 

We have only one criticism. We think 
your magazine lacks coverage for lesser 
sports such as horseshoes, archery, bad- 
minton, fishing. 

John Starrett 
Boys’ Club of Knoxville Inc. 
Knoxville 

Sirs: 

I am hopeful that sometime in the future 
you might see fit to cover, in some way, the 
story of the amazing growth of employee 
recreation. 

A. H. Spinner 

Supervisor of Employee Activities 
Armstrong Cork Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 

FOR DEAR OLD RUTGERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your new magazine, 
Sports Illustrated— enjoyed every page! 


Feeling sure that you would like to give 
credit where due, I would like to correct 
Mr. Holland’s statement in his article, 
“The Golden Age Is Now.” The boys start- 
ed “dying for dear old Rutgers” and play- 
ing the first intercollegiate football game 
—Rutgers vs. Princeton— in 1869. 

Barbara Smith 
Secretary, Football Office 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N.J. 



RUTGERS-PRINCETON GAME PAINTED IN 1932 


• They may have been dying for dear 
old Rutgers in that game with Prince- 
ton at New Brunswick, N.J., but they 
were playing soccer. — ED. 

MEMORIES FLOODING BACK 

Sirs: 

Your first issue fairly took my breath 
away! It gave me only one regret. My 
father, W. J. Grube, never got to see it. 

He would have loved your art on artist 
George Bellows. At the turn of the century 
my father knew and admired George Bel- 
lows very much. Dad, George, and a third 
young and impoverished lad from Ohio, 
Paul Richmond, were all in New York City 
together trying to win their way to fame 
and fortune. 

Pop and Bellows were both serious art 
students at Chase Art Institute and were 
members of the old Art Students’ League. 
Occasionally, my father would reminisce a 
little about his New York City student and 
newspaper days. 

One little anecdote he often told of the 
puckish Bellows, a hell of an athlete in his 
own right, man-about-town, and a per- 
former as graceful as Napoleon Lajoie, ac- 
cording to dad, around second base, comes 
to mind which George pulled on dad and 
Richmond once. 

It seems that while strolling down Broad- 
way one day they (all three of them) hap- 
pened to pass right by a gorgeous dish 
ambling along in the opposite direction. 
“Gosh!” my dad would sigh, “but she was 
beautiful,” the perfect model for the "Gib- 
son Girl!” 

Then Bellows said, "How would you like 
to see that in her birthday suit?” Pop re- 
members that one of them remarked, "you 
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mean in the altogether?” "That's just what 
I mean,” reiterated Bellows. “I can fix it 
up!” Dad says that he and his Prospect 
friend looked incredulously back and forth 
sure that their leg was being pulled until 
Dad finally spoke up, "Well I’m game! but 
I think you’re bluffing.” Richmond agreed 
he was game too and a date was made for 
the following Friday to meet on a nearby 
corner to see the fair Diana. 

At that time Bellows showed up, led 
them across the street and down a dark and 
dingy side street. There he turned into an 
even darker alley which wound around a 
corner to an old three-story loft. They en- 
tered this building and went up a rickety 
flight of stairs to the second floor. Here Bel- 
lows dramatically flung back two wide 
doors saying “There! she is!” leaving two 
blushing and foolish-feeling fellow Ohioans 
standing staring at the "dish,” while a 
roomful of earnest young men and women 
looked up from their busy sketching long 
enough to give my dad and Paul Rich- 
mond, the merry ha! ha! The gal was there 
all right. She was a professional model and 
Bellows, who knew it all the time, had quite 
a bit of fun at my parent’s expense. I 
rather gathered that this was not exactly 
what the duo had in mind. 

A lot of these memories came flooding 
back to me when I saw some of the stuff 
George Bellows had painted. . . . 

Dave Grube 

Delaware, Ohio 



BELLOWS (RIGHT) AS SHORTSTOP 


THE GREAT PROFILES 

Sirs: 

Have you started with a “boo-boo"? 
Or could it be that the young upstart of 
Time Inc. reported correctly when it stated 
that weight lifter Doug Hepburn was 
“handicapped since childhood with a 
shrunken left leg,” whereas its older and 
more experienced brother Like (August 
16th issue) said it was a “withered right 
leg”? 

F. J. Marin 

Winona, Minn. 

• Life, older and more experienced, 
was right. What’s more, SI mistook 



Dave Bailey for Doug Hepburn (see 
cuts).— ED. 



BAILEY HEPBURN 


Sirs: 

Congratulations! Time Inc. gets cred- 
it for another first in the field of journal- 
ism. 

However, I am forced to call a “foul.” 
James Naismith was an instructor at the 
International YMCA College (Springfield, 
Mass, i, now officially known as Springfield 
College, when he devised the game of bas- 
ketball to provide an active type of exer- 
cise to supplement the formal gymnastic 
program and not the physical director at 
the Springfield, Mass. YMCA. 

As a graduate of Springfield College 1 949, 
I have more than a passing interest in 
bringing the editors of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
up to date on their facts. 

Charles R. Jones 
Associate Physical Director 
Springfield Young Men’s 
Christian Association 

Springfield, Mass. 



DR. NAISMITH WITH FIRST B AS KET B ALL T E A M 
ON STEPS OF INTERNATIONAL YMCA COLLEGE. 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Sirs: 

On page 84 you say that James A. Nai- 
smith’s invention of basketball was “the 
only game purely American in its orig’n.” 
Canadians may take exception of this 
since— although the game was invented 
in the U.S. — Dr. Naismith was a Canadi- 
an, born at Almonte, near Canada’s capital 
city. 

Owen G. Grant 

Ottawa, Ontario 

• All praise to Canada.— ED. 


LADLE RAT ROTTEN HUT 

Sirs: 

Weave scene spores ill U.S. straight Eden 
lichen moron weekend worst fur. 

Pick shores, riding, layette eggshell 
aunt. Sir queue lay shun Serutan clime 
rafter wonder too moor is youse lake dic- 
tion. 

Congress elations! 
Sin yearly, 

Franc End Ailing Whale Tun 
New York 
Sirs: 

Corn graduations onager furs tissue. Weal 
lobe dit! 

Eft err necks tissues arras gut aster furs, 
yonder nor zircon stances willy mizzen ad- 
ditions! 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Wells 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Curs: 

Eyeglasses arrows dew warts inure sorry 
bout Ladle Rat Rotten Hut; mainly "win- 
dow” and "and.” Hazard spoof-pleader slep 
top? 

Since eerily, 

Richard E. Jenks 

Ridgewood, N.J. 

• Co-wrecked, spoof-pleader slept top. 
Shoulder raid “widow” ant “ant.” 
-HEAD. 

Sirs: 

Sports Illustrated is swell! We espe- 
cially enjoyed the stories "The Baseball 
Bubble Trouble” and "Anybody Got a 
Solly Hemus?” 

We have been collecting baseball cards 
for over 2 yrs. and now have 1,480 cards 
including duplicates and as many as 5 & 
6 different type cards of some players. 

We are enclosing a Solly Hemus card 
for the Weidnian boys. Do they have a 
Johnny Antonelli they could send us? Does 
anyone have a Johnny Antonelli? 

Garry Gillespie 
George Gillespie 
aged 10 & 11 

Brockport, N.Y. 


• Johnny Antonelli is on the way to 
Garry and George and Solly Hemus is 
on the way to the Weidman Boys in 
an even swap.— ED. 
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CQXES^ continued 


HANDCLASPS FOR BABY 


PUBLIC SERVANTS 

Sirs: 

In a way I am sorry you are putting it 
out because there is so little time down 
here and I am sure I am going to read ev- 
ery issue with pleasure and interest. 

Stuart Symington 
United Slates Senate 

Sirs: 

I am delighted to have this “new baby” 
because I think I was in at the births of 
the first, second and third “babies.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 

United Nations 

• Ambassador Lodge was Time’s first 
Washington correspondent circa 1926. 
-ED. 


Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoyed the first issue, espe- 
cially t ose pieces on fishing. I am looking 
forwar i to issues that will, I am sure, deal 
with my other favorite sport, hunting. 

The philosophy of the magazine is well 
stated in the piece on the “New Golden 
Age,” wnere the writer says that "Far from 
being a dream world, the world of sport, 
booming as it is everywhere, may be keep- 
ing another world from blowing its top, 
literally and figuratively.” 

Harold Stassen 

Foreign Operations Administration 


Sirs: 


Congratulations. It is off to a fast start. 

Albert E. Cobo 
Mayor 


Detroit 


Sirs: 

... As one interested in practically every 
sport. I greatly enjoyed reading it and com- 
pliment you on its contents and makeup. 

Frank Carlson 

United States Senate 


Sirs: 

It is my sincere belief that your maga- 
zine will be well received by the leaders in 
the world of sport. 

Thomas C. Hennings Jr. 
United States Senate 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on the new offspring! 

Oveta Culp Hobby 
Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare 


Sirs: 

The reason I know I will enjoy it is that 
my 18-year-old son, John, was one of your 


prepublication subscribers and he has been 
devouring this first issue with immense en- 
thusiasm. I hope it goes on to the great suc- 
cess which seems to be assured. 

Thomas E. Dewey 
Governor 

Albany, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

It's outstanding. 

Warren G. Magnuson 

United States Senate 

Washington, D.C. 

INDUSTRIALISTS 

Sirs: 

As one who has followed sports closely 
through the years and has actually seen a 
great many of the events that are so well 
photographed in this first issue, it brought 
back many vivid recollections. I was espe- 
cially impressed with what I would call the 
“change of pace,” as well as the compre- 
hensiveness and breadth of coverage. It is 
bound to be of interest to the millions of 
Americans who are interested in sports of 
all kinds. Your first issue is so good that I 
think your staff will have lots of trouble 
maintaining the high standard it has set. 
But then, those of us who are confirmed 
readers of Time, Fortune and Life have 
discovered that your organization has what 
it takes. 

Congratulations to you and your associ- 
ates on this outstanding first issue of Sports 
Illustrated. 

Bernard F. Gimbel 
Chairman of the Board 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 

New York 
Sirs: 

We had seven guests over the weekend 
at Madison, Conn., five arrived with a 
copy of the first issue of Sports Illus- 
trated. 

Grover A. Whalen 
Chairman of the Board 
Coty, Inc. 

New York 
Sirs: 

My family and I think it is great. 

J. Cameron Thomson 
President 
Northwest Bancorporation 

Minneapolis 

Sirs: 

I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on launching this unique magazine. 

K. S. Adams 
Chairman 
Phillips Petroleum Company 

Bartlesville, Okla. 


Sirs: 

As a broken down athlete in the areas of 
golf, tennis, baseball, swimming, fishing, 
shooting, skiing and jumping the hunters, 
I will be glad to record and send you any 
pearls of wisdom I accumulate. 

Lemuel R. Boulware 
Vice President 
General Electric Company 


Sirs: 

A quick look through indicates that you 
have done it again and have quite a maga- 
zine here. 

Don G. Mitchell 
Chairman of the Board 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


Sirs: 

I think it is an excellent magazine and I 
am already looking forward to reading fu- 
ture issues. 

J. P. Levis 
Chairman Board of Directors 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Toledo, Ohio 

Sirs: 

The first issue is excellent. I suppose it 
goes without saying that I was carried away 
with Granny Rice's “last” piece — "Golf's 
Greatest Putt.” 

R. W. Woodruff 

Atlanta 


Sirs: 

You are away to an excellent start. 

Harold Boeschenstein 
President 

Owens Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Toledo, Ohio 

Sirs: 

“It is a honey.” 

Charles Edison 

New York 


Sirs: 

There’s so much good material in it I 
know my son and I will spend hours poring 
through it. 

C. G. Mortimer 
President 
General Foods Corporation 
White Plains, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

My congratulations on a remarkable 
accomplishment. 

Loring L. Gelbach 
President 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Cleveland 


THE ARTS 

Sirs: 

I had a heck of a time keeping my kids 
from grabbing all the pictures of the ball- 
players. My wife, in particular, liked the 
piece on bubble gum by Jerome Weidman, 
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because we are going through our own pri- 
vate Battle of the Bubble at home. 

Jerry Wald 
Columbia Pictures Corporation 
Hollywood 

Sirs: 

I have just seen the first issue of Sports 
Illustrated and I hasten to congratulate 
you on a splendid job, magnificently done. 
The magazine far exceeds, in every respect, 
anything I thought possible in the field of 
sports. 

Samuel Goldwyn 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

Congratulations. If you can keep up the 
exciting interest and the powerful appeal 
of that first issue, the magazine can't fail. 

John Golden 
St. James Theatre 

New York 
Sirs: 

The new magazine is a honey. Good writ- 
ing, high readability, illustrations pat and 
highspot. 

Carl Sandburg 

Flat Rock, N.C. 

Sirs: 

It’s a magnificent job. Congratulations 
and best wishes. 

Diggory Venn 
Associate Director 
The Institute of Contemporary Art 
Boston 

EDUCATORS & CLERGYMEN 

Sirs: 

The first issue is the nearest thing I have 
to a Gutenberg Bible. 

The text is as good as the pictures. It 
seems to be in the tradition of John Kieran 
and Arthur Daley— free from dumb jargon 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 

St. Ignatius Loyola Residence 
New York 

Sirs: 

Sports Illustrated is superb. It is more 
than “Sports Illustrated.” It is “Sports Il- 
luminated,” for it lights up with new in- 
terest and deeper significance and richer 
meaning one of the great and growing areas 
in our world today. 

Harold R. Ely, D.D. 
Mt. Washington Baptist Church 
Cincinnati 
r 

Sirs: 

If the aim of a democratic society is to 
bring out the best in the individual, phys- 
ically, mentally and spiritually, Sports 
Illustrated supplies a definite medium to 
that end. At a time when the newsstands 
are loaded with publications ranging from 
commercialized filth to the glorification of 


the moron, this new periodical comes like a 
breath of fresh, clear air. 

Rev. Redmond A. Burke, C.S.V. 

Director of Libraries 
De Paul University 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

I believe Sports Illustrated will be of 
great service to American youth and to the 
American public. 

James W. Laurie 
President 
Trinity University 

San Antonio, Texas 
Sirs: 

It looks like a winner. 

Robert L. Johnson 
President 
Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

I have no suggestion other than to urge 
that future issues maintain the interest and 
standard of the first. 

Walter Consuelo Langsam 
President 
Gettysburg College 

Gettysburg, Pa. 

Sirs: 

The thing that interested me was the 
large number of young men AND women 
who were waiting for the first copy to ar- 
rive. They had read about it and heard 
about it— and were really anxious to see it. 
I spoke to several of them and they think 
it is “HOT” and so do I. 

John G. Moore 
General Secretary 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
Norfolk, Neb. 

Sirs: 

It is much better than I had hoped for. 

Rev. David A. Works 

Christ Church 
North Conway, N.H. 

THE PRESS 

Sirs: 

I acquired a copy as soon as it appeared 
on the newsstands and have already told 
my office to secure it for me regularly. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
Publisher 
New York Times 

Sirs: 

What hit me hardest was your intuitive 
or deliberate emphasis on the basic emo- 
tions or primary passions that cut across all 
games, sports, pastimes and hobbies — con- 
centrating on the "constants” like courage, 
character, competition and camaraderie. 

M. Lincoln Schuster 
Simon & Schuster 

New York 
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S ! rs: 

I think the first issue is a knock-out ! 

F. F. Fitzpatrick 
Publisher 
The Salt Lake Tribune 

Salt Lake City 

Sirs: 

When the new sports weekly was in the 
planning state, I was frankly skeptical. Vol- 
ume 1, Number 1 has made a convert out 
of me. It’s a magnificent job. 

Marshall Field Jr. 
Editor and Publisher 
Chicago Sun-Times 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

What impressed me most was the com- 
pleteness of this first issue. It is as though 
you had been publishing it for years. 

Frank D. Schroth 

Brooklyn Eagle 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Allow me to congratulate you. 

Ralph McGill 
Editor, Atlanta Constitution 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

It should be a great success and certainly 
will be. Its beautiful and well-chosen illus- 
trations create intense interest and over- 
flow with pictorial information which de- 
light especially those who know and enjoy 
sports. Its articles on the chosen subjects 
impart to those interested in sports a great 
deal of information. Typographically your 
initial issue is excellent. 

F. A. Miller 
President and Editor 
The South Bend Tribune 

South Bend 
Sirs: 

I have read and enjoyed the first issue. 
From the combined viewpoint of a fan 
and onetime sports editor, I think it is a 
first-rate job and strictly off and running 
on the right track. 

Alan J. Gould 
Executive Editor 
The Associated Press 

New York 
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CANCELLATIONS 

Sirs: 

I have received my first copy of Sports 
Illustrated and wish to cancel my sub- 
scription. 

Walter Greenblatt 

Dallas, Texas 
Sirs: 

I just “read" the first issue of Sports 
Illustrated. 

Make-up unimaginative — writing the 
same! Okay — the pictures of the Marciano 
fight were good— but that doesn't make a 
magazine. 

You seem to be departmentalized and 
organized all the sweat, smell, fun and life 
out of sports. 

Philip Kessler 

New York 
Sirs: 

Your first issue disappointed our son. He 
is an “outboard” enthusiast. 

J. D. Drake 

Jackson, Miss. 

Sirs: 

The first time I scanned through the 
magazine I was definitely disappointed. 1 
had thought that there would be more pic- 
tures and less reading. 

The second time through (sometime la- 
ter! I began to get the idea of what your 
plans for the magazine were and my opin- 
ion of the first issue went up several points. 
To sum it up I am not wildly enthusiastic 
but wall “wait and see” what comes up in 
the next month or so. 

H. J. Gary 

N. Robinson, O. 

Sirs: 

The new weekly magazine devoted to 
the Wonderful World of Sport, certainly 
pleases me no end, and at the same time it 
gives me some qualms. Sports are a great 
business, but along with the business — and 
this is what ails the world today — one has 
to consider the wholesome and physical 
needs of the people. Will your editor point 
the magazine so that it does good for the 
people reading it, or is it just a report on 
sports? Will it make sports desirable from 
the viewpoint of the individual so that he 
becomes a participant, or is it like TV 
where one lazily and effortlessly watches 
the world go by without raising a finger to 
do anything about it? 

Paul Y. Johnson 

Brooklyn. N.Y. 

• The finger will be raised. — ED. 

Sirs: 

To the diapason of praise which may be 
engulfing you, may we add a bit of cacoph- 
ony? 

Good were Jemail’s hotbox and the 
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AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 


“Spectacle" pictures. Just fair was the usu- 
ally excellent “Red" Smith. As for the rest 
— naah. Exciting as a 12 to 2 ball game be- 
tween the Orioles and the Macks. 

E. C. Barsdale 
G. B. Henderson 

Arlington, Texas 
Sirs: 

Frankly, I’m a little disappointed. You 
devoted far more space to background and 
build-up than I enjoyed reading. Not 
enough of the up-to-the-minute stuff. An- 
other thing, I’d like to see more pictures, 
although those you did publish were superb. 

John Chohlis 

San Gabriel, Calif. 

Sirs: 

How do you justify a boomerang in a 
section called Under 21? Only big wheel 
boomerang man I ever heard of was Wal- 
lace and who hears of him? 

Clint Bolton 

New Orleans 



WALLACE IN ACTION 


Sirs: 

I examined and read your first edition 
from cover to cover. I wish that I could 
say "congratulations" but unfortunitely, 
I would be less than frank if I did not say 
that 1 was very much disappointed. 

With the exception of Mark Kauffman's 
three color shots of the Marciano-Charles 
fight and George Bellows' three splendid 
paintings, I found very few of the illustra- 
tions capturing "the instants of dramatic 
excitement, of human and animal grace, 
of victory and defeat, that are what sport 
is made of.” 

C. J. Pelletier 

New York 


Sirs: 

On page 122 of your first issue you 
published a picture of "a portrait of the 
Horse of the Year.” This reproduction was 
made from a photograph sent to you by 
our office with a caption that Tom Fool 
was voted Horse of the Year by The Mor- 
ning Telegraph and Daily Racing Form 
and these publications were making the 
presentation to the owners of Greentree 
Stable. 

J. Samuel Perlman 
E ditor and Publisher 
Triangle Publications, Inc. 

New York 

• SI apologizes for leaving out the 
newsworthy facts. — ED. 

Sirs: 

J read your first issue with an open mind. 

Having read it, I put on my shoes and 
dropped into my favorite bar to discuss its 
merits with others in the advertising and 
writing world. 

The consensus of opinion was that 
the martinis were too dry, the manhaltans 
too sweet, the beer too warm and the 
magazine on a level three times removed 
from the bleachers and one from the box 
seats. 

Don't take your monumental work so 
darned seriously. Mr. Baruch can belabor 
labor, but you can't belabor the sports fans. 
They are fans because sports are entertain- 
ment, fun escape, hobbies and sheer un- 
adulterated enjoyment. 

Walter P. Deekinu 

Miami, Fla. 

Sirs: 

I did note two minor errors in the first 
issue, both of them having to do with har- 
ness racing. Under a photograph of Mrs. 
E. R. Harriman driving Tassel Hanover, 
you state that she is “bettering the world 
half-mile mark which she set two years 
ago with the same horse as a three-year 
old." Actually, I believe that Tassel Han- 
over was a three-year old in 1950 during 
which year she set the half-mile track 
record for pacing three-year old fillies at 
2:02.2. 

On page 143 in the last paragraph, you 
refer to the earnings of Proximity but 
the adjectives used belie the fact that 
she is actually a mare. This point is of 
no great significance except that it is 
interesting that The Maid’s unique iper- 
formance was first surpassed by another 
mare. 

Richard Helms 

Chevy Chase, Md. 

• Reader Helms is right on both 
counts.— ED. 
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ihi' Sfitt Work £imv» 
Sm.r. Squarr 


Sirs: 

On pages 22 and 32 reference is made to 
the fact that "Jackie” MacDonald was 
"barred" and “suspended" from competi- 
tion in the British Empire and Common- 
wealth Games. 

Following the submission of evidence 
after the games the General Session of the 
A.A.U. of Canada completely absolved 
Miss MacDonald of all blame and stated 
her status as an amateur was unimpaired. 

Might I congratulate you very much on 
your coverage both in pictures and in text, 
particularly the “Miracle Mile.” 

Harold E. M. Bradshaw 

Vancouver, Canada 

• Jackie MacDonald is welcomed back 
to the Amateur ranks.— ED. 

Sirs: 

May I suggest that you perhaps should 
take the opportunity to use pictures and 
articles on outstanding events for women. 
By this I mean the type which stresses 
femininity as well as skill (not the women 
wrestlers). 

Perhaps you happened to see my North 
High Rope Jumpers last year. They are 
nationally known. The group changes from 
year to year as girls graduate. 

Theresa Anderson 
Director of Physical Education 

North High School 

Des Moines, Iowa 



ROPE JUMPERS ANO ED SULLIVAN 


Sirs: 

I was disappointed in “Sporting Look” 
giving only pictures of clothing. There was 
just a part of a picture of Jim Kimberly’s 
car. Is this a sports magazine or a Fashion 
Guide? 

On August 8 at the Lockbourne Air 
Force Base were races that were not cov- 
ered. 

Now let’s see how you cover the follow- 
ing before I cancel my subscription: 

Aug. 14 Dutch Grand Prix, Holland. 

Aug. 15 National Hillclimb, Mt. Wash- 
ington, N.H. 

Aug. 15 International Race, Pescara, 
Italy. 


nu Minneapolis star mint •. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMP. 

August 19* 122* * I * WM ** 


s 

EASTERN AIR LINES 


RKO RADIO PICTURI 

7*0 GOVER STREET, LOS ANGELES 



Aug. 29 1000 Km Race, Nurburgring, 
Germany. 

Sept. 4/5 Thompson Raceway, Thomp- 
son, Conn. 

Sept 5 Italian Grand Prix, Monza, Italy. 

Sept. 18/19 Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

The above are but a few that I could have 
listed. 

There is enough going on, lots of variety 

how about a department with a colum- 
nist on the subject. 

Jack M. Thorpe 

Detroit 

• John Bentley, who wrote about the 
Lockbourne meet in the second issue, 
will do his best.— ED. 

Sirs: 

Who do you think you’re kidding? 

The Bannister-Landy story was a good 
one, but most of the rest of the stuff seemed 
a blend of arnica and dry Martini, not ex- 
actly tasteful nor tasty. 

I am disappointed in you, fellows. But 
not too much. When I heard the real 
punchy, imaginative title you had select- 
ed for your new experiment, I rather sus- 
pected that a good idea had gone sour 
somewhere along the line. Frankly, boys, 
it looks to me as if you’ve pulled a big rock.” 

John D. McKee 

Albuquerque, N.Mex. 

Sirs: 

With fifty million cars on the American 
highways and thousands of sports cars be- 
ing sold annually why paint the sport as 
one belonging to the wealthy eccentrics. 
Perhaps Sports Illustrated should go up 
to Watkins Glen and listen to the Jaguar, 
Porsche and Austin-Healey owners bargain 
with local home owners about the charge 
for an overnight room. Blue jeans, tee shirts 
and mechanics’ coveralls are the usual at- 
tire before, during and after a race meet 
among those who drive for the sport— and 
not to make headlines. 

I've been racing sports cars and motor- 
cycles for twenty years, I have participated 
in Europe, here in the U.S. and have been 
in two Pan American Road Races in Mexi- 
co— call me if I can be of any help. I like 
the start you have made. 

Walter K. von Schonfeld 

New York 
Sirs: 

Last evening the big moment had ar- 
rived. Thank God, my son is still in camp 
because had he been there I am not too 
sure that the magazine would not have 
found its way through one of our windows. 

A. Herman Lynch 

Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

You asked for comment. Anything detri- 
mental said would be like knocking the 
newborn to its bug-eyed pop. But here 


goes. Your magazine shaped up as a darned 
good try. Writing: slick and concise. Con- 
tents: varied and occasionally stimulating 
and timely. 

Overall, however, I thought it missed 
out. In ranging far to please the entire fam- 
ily, it may have missed the prime target: 
sports fans. I don’t know how much inter- 
est in poison ivy, art and sports-car racing 
fashions is found in a Dodger or White Sox 
grandstand. The average fan after a long, 
puzzled look might decide to stick with his 
radio, newspaper, Sporting News and the 
Post. 

I had hoped Sports Illustrated would 
fill the big vacuum in “This Wonderful 
World of Sports.” I thought it would pro- 
vide a respected forum where, after due de- 
liberation, a point of view would be taken. 

I do not mean controversy for controversy's' 
sake. I mean documented, logical analysis, 
opinion of the many facets of the sports 
world. 

A case in point is the contemplated Phil- 
adelphia A’s franchise switch. Do Connie 
Mack and his sons, as most commentators 
insist midst much sentimental weeping, de- 
serve sympathy? Have they been good for 
baseball in Philadelphia? Or, as one boot- 
black in Philadelphia insisted to me just a 
few days ago, have they milked the base- 
ball dollar in Philadelphia? 

Dean C. Miller 
Sports Editor 
United Press Radio Division 

New York 

Sirs: 

Regarding young golfer age 3, enclosed 
our golfer, age 14 ' months. David looks 
surprised and no wonder; he seldom misses! 

Capt. Walter Beinke 

Lawton, Okla. 



Sirs: 

While the magazine would be of great 
interest to sports enthusiasts. I’m afraid 
that our girls ages 7-15 would not find it 
very exciting. 

Mary W. Maynard 
Executive Director 
Niagara Falls Council of Girl Scouts 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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AS THE PROS SEE IT 

Sirs: 

This magazine presents the sports pic- 
ture in a unique manner and, in my opin- 
ion, should satisfy the demand for the 
coverage of all sporting events in one pub- 
lication, that the tremendous number of 
sports-minded people of this country have 
been seeking. 

May I offer my congratulations to you 
and your staff and assure you that I am 
avidly looking forward to the receipt of my 
next edition? 

“Hank” Greenberg 
Cleveland Indians 

Cleveland 

Sirs: 

I have just read through Sports Illus- 
trated from cover to cover and find it 
most interesting. 

Naturally I have a special affection for 
boxing and I anticipate some intriguing 
presentations by Budd Schulberg, who 
can write as few others can. 

Abe J. Greene 
Commissioner 

National Boxing Association 

of America 

Paterson, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Your new magazine should mean a lot to 
all sports in the years to come. 

A. J. Connell 
Augusta Baseball Club 

Augusta, Ga. 

Sirs: 

It is certainly a very interesting publica- 
tion, and I am sure will be very well re- 
ceived. The articles and pictures are very 
well done. 

George A. Fletcher 
Philadelphia National League Club 

Philadelphia 


has to appeal not only to those in the sports 
world, but to others as well. 

Thomas A. Yawkey 
President 
Boston American League 
Baseball Company 


Boston 


Sirs: 

You and your staff are to be congratu- 
lated on a job well done and I am looking 
forward to each succeeding issue. 

Gabriel Paul 
The Cincinnati Baseball Club Co. 
Cincinnati 


Sirs: 

After looking this first issue over, I want 
to compliment you and your staff for pre- 
senting such a fine sports magazine to the 
public. It certainly covers the activities of 
all sports in a most complete manner. Keep 
up the good work! 

Clark C. Griffith 
President 

Washington American League 
Base Ball Club 

Washington, D.C. 


Sirs: 

To use your own words, it is really "ex- 
citing.” We, who have made amateur for- 
ays in the field, find great solace at least in 
knowing how well these things can be done 
under optimum auspices. 

Peter J. McGovern 
President 
Little League Baseball 

Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

Sirs: 

These are the reactions of a fellow who 
has written sports in Boston papers for 45 
consecutive years. I confess I am a track 
filbert. What a magnificent job on the in- 
credible collapse of Jim Peters in the Brit- 
ish Empire Games Marathon . . . How 


pleasing to digest Bill Talbert’s forthright 
tennis chatter . . . Red Smith, who is tops 
with everyone, deftly handled Leo the 
Great . . . Indeed, it is difficult to fault 
this new magazine. 

George C. Carens 
Sports Columnist 

The Boston Herald Traveler Corporation 

Boston 

Sirs: 

Thanks much for the advance copy of 
“Sports Illustrated.” I took it home last 
night and gave it a good going over. A fine 
magazine, something that has been lacking 
in the sports magazine field for some time. 
Anytime I can spend an evening with any 
sort of periodical, it has to be something. 
Congratulations on a fine job. 

George McKeown 
Sports Director, WEKZ 

Monroe, Wisconsin 

Sirs: 

It's tough for a play-by-play sports an- 
nouncer to admit, but your first edition 
left me speechless. It’s the most. 

Jim Hurley 
Sports Director, WIKK 

Erie, Penn. 

Sirs: 

Took liberty to quote a bit from your 
nice issue, as I have been writing some Kan- 
sas trotting saga. Will look forward to see- 
ing some more issues. Well got up. 

Pete Lightner 
Sports Editor 
Wichita Eagle 

Wichita, Kans. 

Sirs: 

I was delighted with the first issue, and 
feel that the book will fill a real need for 
the layman as well as the professional in 
the field of sports. 

John Fulton 
Sports Director, WZXI 

Atlanta, Ga. 


FROM THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Sporting Comment 

By Esnest Mem.. (The Star’s Sports Editor.) 


Sirs: 

Boy, I’m really impressed. 

Ken McKenzie 
National Hockey League 
Montreal, Canada 

Sirs: 

You certainly have an A-l publication 
here and one which will be a great asset in 
increasing sports in general. 

Raymond Dumont 
National Baseball Congress 
Wichita, Kansas 

Sirs: 

I read through it with a great deal of in- 
terest, and I assure you I have no sugges- 
tions as to how it can be improve 1. It is 
"tops” in my book. Everything about it 


The first issue of Sports Illustrated 
reached the newsstands last week after 
many weeks of the most exhaustive prepa- 
ration and this latest effort by Time, Inc., 
constitutes a really extraordinary addition 
to the field of athletics. 

The photography is breath-taking and 
the scope of the material excellent. In this 
field Sports Illustrated, judging by the 
first issue, is in a class by itself. 

Time, Inc., hopes to do with this weekly 
what it has done with its national maga- 
zine devoted to stories behind the news. In 
this issue it offers articles on baseball, hunt- 
ing and fishing, track, boomerang throw- 


ing and golfing. 

We were interested particularly in a list 
of leading spectator sports and the leading 
participant sports. Softball, with 125 mil- 
lion leads for spectators followed by basket- 
ball with 95 million, baseball with 85 mil- 
lion, horse racing with 50 million and foot- 
ball with 35 million. 

Of the participant sports fishing is first 
with 25 million, bowling second with 20 
million, hunting third with 15 million, boat- 
ing fourth with 10 million and golf fifth 
with 5 million. 

Lot’s hope Sports Illustrated main- 
tain.; the eariy pace it has set for itself. 
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. . . who have climbed a Kodiak 
mountain to try to catch her 
cubs for exhibits at a zoo 



A craggy island off the southern coast of 
Alaska is the home of the Kodiak bear. 
One day last spring a yacht which carried a 
hunting party made up of Leo Pavelle and 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Nash of New York and 
Walter Stocklin of Philadelphia, lay at anchor 
below one of Kodiak’s sheer mountains. A 
guide on deck saw a bear with three cubs on a 
ledge high above. Four guides were quickly 
dispatched to make a search for the den. Their 
orders: bring back the cubs unharmed. 

Two hours later, after rowing ashore and 
making a careful stalk to the heights, the men 
reached a point where they could watch the 
now-empty ledge area below. They counted on 
being above the den, for a bear seldom charges 
uphill. Soon their scent drifted to the bears’ 
hideaway and with a roar the old lady re- 
vealed herself below them. She thrust her head 
above ground to stare at the guides nearby. 

Suddenly the animal advanced toward 
them, to pause 10 feet away. Guide Grisha 
snatched off his hat, flung it at the bear’s 
head. She whirled and bolted for her den. Lat- 
er a pair of dirty socks in a knotted bandanna 
was lowered into the den. At this the bear 
took off downhill. 

Grisha crawled into the den, collared the 
rambunctious cubs one by one and handed 
them out. They now can be seen at the Brook- 
field Zoo in Chicago. 


the frightened bear races away down the 
mountain as a relieved guide, who had been prepared to 
shoot, watches from the den site. The animal (.at right in 
background) never looked back, never paused in its flight. 
Finally it disappeared among trees. 




GUIDES SIMMY, GRISHA AND NICK (FROM LEFT) LISTEN TO CUBS AT DEN. SOON GRISHA CRAWLED IN FOR THEM 


squalling cubs, handed out one at a time by 
Grisha, go protesting into bags for trip back to the boat. 
Two months old, the little bears weighed around 20 
pounds apiece, had to be handled like kittens by the 
scruffs of their necks. 




Charlie Madsen, veteran guide and skipper of hunting boat 
“Kodiak Bear,” hefts an angry cub. He has sent more than 
80 to zoos as a side line, must get government permission 
to fill each order. At left, he maneuvers cubs into cage 
where they soon learned to get along on Pablum and milk. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SPINNING 

Advocates of spin -fishing have claimed everything for it but the ability to read 
and write. The author, after a long trial, has now gone back to the older methods 



spinning in salt water, with typical large-capacity reel, is latest craze. 
Collier says: Conventional gear is as good, and better in the wind. 


by Bryan Collier 

I N 1947, spin-fishing, a unique an- 
gling method long practiced in Eu- 
rope, achieved a sudden, wildfire popu- 
larity in the U.S. The technique actu- 
ally had been introduced here in 1935 
by Bache Brown ( see “It Brings Home 
the Fish,” p. 51 ), but it attracted little 
attention until the postwar fishing 
boom sent thousands of novice anglers 
to the streams and seashores. New and 
old fishermen alike were charmed with 
its easy operation— a flick of the rod 
and the lure or bait sailed effortlessly 
across the water. The simplest of the 
angling crafts, spinning has since won 
wide acceptance. 

It also has provoked one of the hot- 
test controversies in the outdoor field. 
Its advocates have made many extrav- 
agant claims concerning its efficiency: 
its opponents have paid it even greater 
homage. Some of them contend it is so 
deadly it should be declared illegal for 
the good of American fishing. This 
combination of “endorsements” has 
had an unfortunate result. Multitudes 
of anglers — particularly novices — have 
been persuaded to buy equipment that 
proved unsatisfactory. 

The fact of the matter is that spin- 
ning is neither as good — nor as bad — 
as its publicity. A properly balanced 
spinning outfit will probably do more 
things than any other single angling 
kit. Under some conditions it is unsur- 
passed, a delight to the user. But spin- 
ning has definite limits. It is not and 
can never be a total replacement for 
bait casting. It is in no sense a compe- 
tent substitute for the fly rod, though 
some of spinning's accomplishments 
approach those of the fly rod. Spin- 
ning will not deliver a lure as delicately 
or set a hook as positively. It does not 
have a fly rod’s certainty of touch in 
handling a fish, especially in turbulent 
waters. None of this is a disparagement 
of spinning, any more than it is a dis- 
paragement to say of the fly rod that 
under some conditions it is inferior to 
bait casting. 

A few years ago I acquired my first 
spinning outfit. I had good fortune 


in that an expert had guided the pur- 
chase of an outfit that was beautifully 
balanced— a seven-foot fiberglas rod 
weighing just over four ounces, a light 
Italian reel with full-bail pickup and 
three spools holding more than 200 
yards each of two-, four- and six- 
pound monofilament line (a single 
strand of nylon). 

AT FIRST IT WAS WONDERFUL 

I had my troubles, yes. But the first 
day, using the four-pound monofila- 
ment, I landed three handsome striped 
bass, the largest of which stretched 
the tape to 32 inches. 

Later I had other exciting adven- 
tures, and back home I began to look 
with nostalgic regret at the half-dozen 


other rods on my study wall. They 
had caught lots of fish, yet I actually 
wondered what I could get for them 
secondhand. 

"Everything but spinning,” I said in 
my ignorance, “is obsolete.” 

Thus the idiot with a new toy. 

I have since acquired several other 
spinning outfits, each designed for its 
own type of fishing. I love them all. 
But I am glad now that I did not get 
rid of the other rods. 

I’m just an ordinary angler. I fish 
when I have the time, with average 
skill, perhaps with a little more atten- 
tion than usual to technique. We live 
in the South Carolina low country. 
Charleston Harbor is just outside our 
back piazza. Miles of beaches festoon 
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HOW SPINNING WORKS 



ready to cast, forefinger grips 
line and pickup bail is open. Caster is 
Bache Brown f opposite page). 



snaky line hurtles unencumbered 
up from motionless reel spool and out 
through large spinning guides. 



winding THE reel automatical- 
ly stops cast and picks up the line, 
then wraps it on to the spool. 


the nearby sea islands. Behind the is- 
lands are marsh creeks, bays and dark, 
deep rivers flowing sweetly from the 
hinterland. Upcountry are fresh-water 
lakes. 

Tt was in the surf that I first began 
to look askance at spinning. When surf 
casting in our terrain we seek the 
schooling fish which feed in the break- 
ers. Rarely do even the “reds,” as 
we call channel bass, exceed 15 pounds 
close inshore. For fish up to this weight, 
near-invisible monofilament line can 
achieve miracles. 

However, a couple of summers back 
I began to observe— I was still a spin- 
ning addict then — that in some rela- 
tively normal situations I was being 
outfished by my wife, a person so stub- 
bornly obtuse that she still preferred 
her bait-casting rod. 

OUTFISHED IN THE FAMILY 

Some things a man has to notice. 
With any sort of fishing gear, I fancy 
myself a more expert operator than 
my wife. I’ve been at it longer, and I 
taught her what she knows. Yet there 
were these days when I was being out- 
fished. There had to be a reason, and a 
little introspective thinking quickly 
revealed it. 

My wife was besting me on those 
days when for some perverse reason fish 
seem to prefer cut bait and feed on 
the bottom. You have to reach them 
with two- to four-ounce pyramid sink- 
ers if you are in the surf or other areas 
strongly affected by tidal currents. 

Now I am not foolish enough to stick 
with artificials when fish are taking cut 
bait. In my addiction to spinning I, 
too, used a bottom rig but. was neces- 
sarily limited to a half ounce or so of 
lead by the frailness of my line. My 
bait wasn’t staying put; it was wash- 
ing too freely in the currents; I wasn’t 
feeling strikes. 

One day I left my spinning rig at 
home and took along an old bait-cast- 
ing outfit. That day my wife was bested 
and no end annoyed. I had proved 
to myself that under some conditions 
spinning is not the best approach. 

On the other side of the coin, there 
are types of bait fishing in which spin- 
ning gear is superb. It is marvelously 
adapted to live bait both in fresh and 
salt water. 

Heavy spinning gear is fine for troll- 
ing, I have discovered, especially in 
rivers where it is superior to conven- 
tional rods and reels in ease of handling 
when a fish is on. 

It happens I have also done a good 
deal of work with heavy spinning gear 
in the surf. I have an eight-foot rod 


with spinning-type guides, and a big 
reel. This rod has a reelseat that per- 
mits switching at will from a spinning 
to a standard surf reel. 

A TENDENCY TO “BELLY” 

In numerous tests I have found that 
under optimum conditions I can take 
fish with the spinning gear just as large 
and strong as are landed on any of the 
standard rigs. But let me stress the 
“optimum." 

I found that in even a light breeze 
the monofilament tends to “belly” an- 
noyingly on very long casts, making it 
hard to control and in some instances 
feel the quick strike which occurs when 
heavy fish are feeding hungrily. 

Presently I found myself taking both 
reels, spinning and regular. I would fish 
with one for half an hour, then switch. 
Always I would use the same rod which 
I admit is probably not long enough 
for maximum spinning efficiency with 
heavy lures. But I doubt that a longer, 
more limber spinning rod would have 
made much difference in what I found, 
which is that on still days there was 
no advantage in spinning, and that on 
windy days spinning was at. a notice- 
able disadvantage. 

These remarks refer to the entire me- 
chanics of fishing, not just casting, 
which brings up an often misunder- 
stood facet of spinning. “Look, I can 
fling this little lure a mile,” says the 
spinning convert. And so he can, if it 
is a little lure. With baits up to ^ or 
3 /\ ounce (though I get best results with 
weights up to 1 ■> ounce), a spinner will 
achieve greater distance and more grat- 
ifying accuracy than with bait-casting 
tackle. 

Anyone who considers distance the 
supreme accomplishment in his fishing 
should use spinning gear, but only with 
light lures. In heavy fishing, surf or 
elsewhere, spinning will not deliver the 
distance obtainable with conventional 
tackle. 

For novices, perhaps, spinning is the 
best answer even in turbulent surf and 
wind, since there is a certain amount 
of truth in spinning’s motto— no back- 
lashes. And yet there are troubles even 
in this most oversold of notions about 
the craft of spinning. . . . 

I was fishing a couple of years ago 
with an engineer for one of the big U.S. 
tackle manufacturers, who was using 
an experimental spinning reel. He told 
his story of an experience with the reel. 

"I was fiddling with this gadget in 
my back yard. A neighbor boy watched 
and presently asked to try it. I let him. 
After all, this was a spinning reel and 
nothing could go wrong with it. That 




kid worked it as I told him to work it. 
He got the damnedest bird’s nest I 
ever saw. Had to cut the line out.” 

These tangles occur, inexplicably, 
when monofilament curls and twists 
into a fantastic spirit dance, and sud- 
denly you have a misty ball of nylon, 
often between rod tip and striking fish. 
Most of them cannot be unraveled and 
must be cut out. Then there is line 
slough, which happens when you don’t 
gauge the breeze just right. Looping 
whorls seize the rearmost guide and 
heaven help you! Users of reels having 
a pickup finger know frustration when 
the line half-hitches around the finger 
at the start of a retrieve. 

Finally, there are those flashing mo- 
ments of uncontrollable slack when a 
swirl of nylon will slither beneath the 
reel’s spool and get tangled in the 
gears. The only procedure is to re- 
move the spool, untangle it carefully, 
and if a heavy fish strikes meanwhile 
—forget it. 

THE DISCOURTEOUS ANGLER 

No, you can’t get a backlash. But, 
oh brother! 

There are other conditions under 
which spinning emerges as less than 
perfect. For example, charter boats. 
I rejoice in having some long-suffering 
fishing friends. They are courteous. 
They would never say, “Look, Collier, 
your spinning is a nuisance.” 

Nevertheless they have known irri- 
tating times, like the day I was a mem- 
ber of a boating party and we got into 
a school of big channel bass. I was us- 
ing a heavy spinning rig and 10-pound 
monofilament. The others had stand- 
ard gear and 40-pound-test lines. 

Those bass were really rough. My 
friends fought them to the gaff and 
that was that. When I got a ferocious 
strike everyone else had to reel in, be- 
cause “Collier is spinning” and Collier 
needed sea room. I felt it was an im- 
position and quit after that one fish. 
Out of courtesy, therefore, I have quit 
spinning wherever the surroundings 
are crowded. 

It seems a pity to me that spinning 
has been so oversold to the uninitiated, 
for often its easy casting breeds false 
well-being; a man thinks he is a fish- 
erman just because he has learned to 
cast in five minutes. Later he may quit 
the sport — I know of several who have 
— because though he may look like a 
pro he is really a rank dub who has not 
learned how to fish. 

I’m glad spinning came along. But 
after several years of it, I have come 
to believe this: It is just another fish- 
ing method — not a way of life. 


The man who brought spin-fishing 
to America agrees it is no cure-all 
but says: 

IT BRINGS 
HOME THE FISH 

by Bache Brown 

Should anyone ask me what I think 
about spinning when I’m fishing hard 
— hanging on to a runaway bone- 
fish, say— I might, blurt out: “The 
damnedest, craziest tackle I’ve ever 

Under normal conditions I would 
call it the most remarkable method 
of fishing ever devised. It has brought 
fishing pleasure and relaxation to mil- 
lions of duffers who struggled for years 
with bait-casting reels and unbal- 
anced fly-fishing tackle. The growth 
of spinning in recent years has proved 
its soundness and it is now with little 
doubt the country’s most popular 
tackle. 

Here was a method that gave a new 
life to fishing— anyone could cast tiny 
lures no other tackle could handle. It 
filled the gap between the fly and the 
heavy plug, yet could be cast easi- 
ly from bushy spots and other places 
where a fly rod would be useless. Late- 
ly men have found that with stronger 
rods and lines the method will handle 
heavy surf baits and lures. 

Twenty-five years ago on a clear 
October morning I was bass fishing 
with an old comrade in Belgium. The 
spot was a large, slow-moving pool on 
the Semois River that flows among 
the Ardennes Mountains. My friend, 
Albert Godart, brought to the river 
the strangest-looking casting outfit I 
had ever seen. 

I watched fascinated while Albert, 
with a gentle cast, shot a tiny min- 
now lure far out toward the center of 
the pool, then retrieved slowly until 
a fish struck. I could not contain my- 
self and began shouting questions. 
This was a spinning reel, he said. Fixed- 
spool, the British called it, the spool 
being stationary when a cast is made, 
the line uncoiling and flowing off the 
spool end. 

One holds the rod directly above 
the reel and instantly notes the ex- 
cellent balance. The line, picked up 
by the index finger, is held while a 
small metal finger or bail is pushed 
open. The cast is made and the line, 
released, goes sailing out through the 
guides— no moving mechanisms, no 



bache brown spinning near his 
home at Sarasota, Fla. last week. 


screaming gears, no sound but the 
swish of the uncoiling line. What a 
blissful cast as the little lure shoots 
out over the water with never the 
danger of a backlash. 

This was too good for American fish- 
ermen to miss. In 1935 I began import- 
ing spinning reels, distributing them 
throughout the United States. When 
the war stopped imports in 1939 some 
associates and I became the first to 
manufacture spinning reels in this 
country, as Bache Hamilton Brown, 
Inc. 

The spinning reel is not infallible. 
It is a precision item, and if know- 
how is lacking and tolerances not. held 
during its manufacture, it will give 
trouble. I have never maintained that 
spinning is a cure-all in fishing. It can 
never replace the dry fly for me, yet 
for heavy wet-fly and bucktail fishing, 
under certain conditions, it can be a 
better and more versatile instrument 
than a fly rod. 

I have fished much of the Atlantic 
Coast for striped bass with moder- 
ately heavy conventional tackle. Nev- 
er have I advocated spinning tackle 
for this work except by those incap- 
able of using surf outfits. Yet from 
the beaches of Cape Cod to Cape May, 
N.J. you will find hundreds of spin- 
ning outfits in use, their owners tre- 
mendously enthusiastic . . . sure proof 
that spin-fishing consistently brings 
home the fish. 




ON THE TOWN 

The praying mantis (above, life-size) is causing panic in the streets 


F our yelling housewives ran out of 
a Manhattan delicatessen. Close 
behind them and no less agitated sped 
the proprietor in his white apron. They 
and the crowd that soon gathered were 
peering furtively into the store when 
the squad car arrived. 

“It’s in there," the man said. 

"It glared at me, officer,” said one of 
the excited women. 

Unable to get a clear explanation 
from the uneasy crowd, the police 
closed in to defend the public safety 
against they knew not what. Once in- 
side, they found the panic had been 
created by a four-inch-long greenish 
insect standing defiantly in the middle 
of the floor. It was a praying mantis. 

This incident is typical of many east- 
ern cities in late August and in Septem- 
ber, when these tigers of the insect 
world appear in odd urban places. The 
police, museums and zoos receive fre- 
quent telephone calls from startled 
persons who have been confronted by 
one of the critters. Often the callers 
are office workers, for the mantises, 
although rather poor flyers, are carried 
upward by strong winds. 

“There’s a big bug on my window 
sill and he’s staring at me. What shall 
I do?” one museum caller said. 

“Stare right back, madam, it’s only 
a praying mantis,” she was informed. 

The adult mantis is green and brown 
with two pairs of long, lacy wings. It 
stands on four of its six legs as though 
teetering on jointed toothpicks. Its 
forelegs are its weapons, a wicked pair 
of grabbers set with opposing teeth, 
like rose thorns. The insect takes its 
name from its habit of posing with 


by JOHN O'REILLY 

these forelegs folded in an attitude of 
prayer. 

Sitting in its holier-than-thou pos- 
ture, the mantis waits for its victim. 
Should a grasshopper come along, the 
insect carnivore slowly turns its head 
to watch the approach of its next meal. 
When it is within reach, the toothed 
forelegs shoot out with such rapidity 
that the grasshopper, for all his own 
agility, hasn't a chance. He is pinioned 
in a pair of saw-edged jaws from which 
there is no escape. Then the cold-eyed 
conqueror takes his time. Leisurely and 
daintily he starts nibbling on the strug- 
gling prisoner with the calm of a man 
eating an ear of sweet corn. 

THE OVER-THE-SHOULDER LOOK 

In the fall, the female deposits her 
eggs in a case resembling dried foam. 
All winter long these egg cases cling 
to the twigs of bushes and trees. In late 
spring as many as 200 tiny mantises 
will hatch out of a single egg mass. 
At birth they are agile and ready to 
pounce on any insect they can master. 

On first meeting an adult praying 
mantis, people usually mention the 
eyes, the most prominent features of 
its triangular head. It is really not so 
much the eyes but the way the mantis 
uses them that causes consternation. 
It can turn its head almost all the way 
around, like an owl, and if you walk 
in front of one it will follow you with 
a cold, supercilious stare. It is the only 
insect that can look over its shoulder. 

This late-summer city-goer is an 
Oriental species which first appeared 
in this country at a plant nursery 
at Germantown, Pa. around 1896. It 


was believed that the egg cases were 
clinging to some plants imported from 
China. 

Attaining a length of four inches, 
this immigrant is larger than any of 
the 15 or more species of praying man- 
tis native to the United States. 

Its prodigious appetite for other in- 
sects led the Oriental mantis to be re- 
garded as valuable to have around a 
garden. Some entomologists point out 
that it eats the good along with the 
bad, relishing a honey bee as much as 
a Japanese beetle. But in most gar- 
dens the newcomer is welcome. It 
spread out from Pennsylvania slowly 
of its own accord and later people be- 
gan doing a mail-order business in 
mantises, collecting egg cases and ship- 
ping them all over. Now the creature 
may show up in anybody’s home town. 

Even among city folk the original 
jitters soon wear off and many a man- 
tis now becomes a pet. City people 
will make pets of almost anything. I 
once knew a small boy who filched a 
cherry-stone clam from his mother be- 
fore she could serve it on the half shell 
and made a nest for it. Mantises make 
much better pets than clams. 

There have been so many demands 
for information on these fall invaders 
that the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History now gets out a leaflet on 
the care and feeding of mantises. In- 
cluded is a warning to keep them in 
separate cages if you have more than 
one. The female has a grisly trait that 
she shares with the spider: after mat- 
ing, in captivity at least, she will often 
devour her spouse. In the insect world, 
no one invites a mantis to dinner. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


CHAMPIONS 

ONLY 



FIRST TO LOSE, CARL VOGEL (WITH HELMET) AND HIS CAR LEAVE TRACK 


The Soapbox Derby makes or breaks the dreams 
of 151 drivers in a 975-foot downhill dash 






At Akron last week Duane Decker watched young 
champions from 38 states race in the 1 7th coaster 
classic. Here is his report: 

AKRON, OHIO: 

J ust past the finish line at Derby Downs 
in Akron there’s a small slice of unroofed 
stands which soapbox racers and officials speak 
of in their special idiom as ‘‘losers’ paddock.” 
But in big printed words at the down-stretch 
entrance to the paddock there's this warning to 
possible crashers: champions only. Cham- 
pions, by any paddock name, are certainly still 
champions, aren’t they? 

The very first champ to qualify for a seat in 
the libelous losers’ paddock at the August 15 
Derby (and he was followed, of course, within 
the next, hour and three-quarters by 150 fellow 
champion-losers) wasa 14-year-old drivernamed 
Carl Vogel Jr., from out Chicago way. Carl 
managed to cop this honor he wasn’t exactly 
shooting for— that of being the first of the 150 
who didn’t come in first— by taking third place 
in the first three-man heat of this steaming 17th 
annual Derby. 

Still looking a little bit dazed from defeat 
and tension, Carl was ushered out of his car at 
the end of the coasting runway that, follows 
the finish line. As Carl started away, a little bit 
dejected-looking in head and shoulders, he took 
a final glance at his car (named by him 7-11). 
It was rapidly being removed by attendants for 
early crating and shipment back home. Some 
bright dreams of three years’ standing went 
along with old 7-11. And they had been shat- 
tered for Carl in something less than the very 
first half-minute of this All-American classic. 
It’s not too easy to shrug off a break like that. 

Carl didn’t look like a guy shrugging it off, 
not by any means. He did a lot of quick blink- 
ing behind his pale tortoise-shell glasses. 

A little to Carl’s right, Ralph Watts Jr.— 
who runs the paddock phones— got free of his 
gab and called over. But Carl was so busy star- 
ing straight ahead at some blur or something 
that he didn't seem to hear. Watts made his 
remark, anyway. 

‘‘You boys all drove a good straight race,” 
Watts said, practically yelling it. “A real close 
one, Carl. A tough one, Carl.” 


Carl nodded and made sort of a smile back. 
Whatever his private thoughts were, there was 
no arguing the point that this was the end of 
the trail for him as a soapbox racer. Once a 
local champ, once sent to Derby Downs, the 
rules say you’re through. Feller, Louis, Tra- 
bert — they all had a better chance to get used 
to pressure than this. “This” being Carl’s half- 
minute. 

CARL LABORED MONTHS FOR HALF-MINUTE RACE 

For that half-minute Carl had worked some 
time. He’d spent somewhere between six 
months and a year of his spare time building 
three different racers for three different Wood- 
stock (111.) competitions before he’d finally 
picked up all the marbles there and got himself 
shipped to Akron. And this final feat he’d per- 
formed the hard way— finished in the finals in 
a dead heat with another veteran named Gor- 
don Swanlund, then beaten Gordon out in the 
big local runoff. No doubt he thought of some 
of this, the lumps he’d taken, as he sat and 
stared from his front seat in losers’ paddock, 
watching the fast little four-wheeled bugs 
come tearing down the speedway, three of them 
abreast, over and over again, at precisely every 
60th second. 

The car he’d designed this year (and built) 
was as different from his original ’52 model as a 
Jaguar is from a Jeep. Different, also, in just 
about the same ways. His ’52 model had been 
on the squarish, wind-resisting side and had 
been propelled by plain old wagon wheels. In 
it, he found himself out of the money in 
the first heat. But next year, the new Vogel 
was much more streamlined and Carl lasted 
as far as the third Woodstock heat. So things 
were looking up. 

This year Carl was 14. That meant in one 
year he’d be as completely through in Akron 
(official rules again t as DiMag is in the stadium. 
He didn’t fool around. He went down to the 
public library and got a book on streamline de- 
signs. He studied it as diligently as the one on 
algebra. This car he really set out to streamline 
to the last little ripple. 

Down in his basement he took the floor board 
he’d bought, cut it to fit the design he’d worked 
out in his head and on paper. Next came the 


AND ROOTS WINNER HOME 
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SUED BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST BANK J 



GIVE YOUR LAWN A 

PARKER 

BEAUTY TREATMENT 



Groom your lawn for greater beauty 
with unbelievable speed ami ease. 
One quick pass whisks up fallen or 
pulverized leaves, twigs, cut grass, 
all sorts of lawn trash. Hand and 
power models, quality-made for 34 
years. $33.50 for 20 ", $35.50 Florida, 
Texas, and Denver IT'est. 

FREE FOLDER on grooming, disease, 
crab grass control and other 
lawn care tips. Write . . . 
Parker Sweeper Co. 

Rechllt Avenue 
Springfield 18. Ohio 
Sold in U.S. * Canada 



- BE CAREFUL 
WITH 

ANY FIRE! 


PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 


<$$>■ POCKET-CUSHION 


The Greatest Idea Sin 
FULL-SIZED SITTING COMFORT— 



PRODUCTS UNLIMIT 


body bulkheads; then installation of 
steering system; then brakes. He paint- 
ed it blue, with silver aluminum on 
top. Two months it took in all— even- 
ings and weekends. Result: the Vogel 
7-11. 

So the big moment of the big day 
finally came. He won’t forget it soon: 
Sunday, August 15; time: 2 p.m. The 
luck of the draw put him at the start- 
ing line of topside on the speedway, 
along with Phil Peckham from Madi- 
son, Wise, and Larry Tracy from St. 
Catherine, Ont. His helmeted head was 
in the soapboxer’s traditional crouch, 
nose against the metal baffle plate that 
drops when the starting lever is re- 
leased. Then— the great big swoosh! 
Past 50 to 60 thousand full-throated 
fans from just about every neck of 
North America. 

That brief dash down was the end 
of three years of study, work and com- 
petition for Carl. A fast traveler named 
Dick Kemp from Los Angeles wound 
up 150 places in front of him. Dick 
went home with a $5,000 college schol- 
arship and Carl went home with his 
train fare free. But both gave it all, 
and Carl would be the last to deny 
that the flyingest car won. 

It wasn’t really until the 10th heat 
that Carl showed he’d already taken a 
fairly important fact of life in good 
stride. That was when he suddenly lost 
the dazed look, stood up and yelled 
as three more of the four-wheeled 
bugs came whizzing down the Derby 
turnpike. 

"Come on, Pat!” Carl yelled. “Come 
on, Pat!” 

It was a kind of weak yell, but a yell. 
And with it, the designer of the Vogel 
7-11 showed he was sitting right where 
he belonged — that section of Derby 
Downs labeled: champions only. 




CANADIAN FOOTBALL continued from page 31 
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IN EXHIBITION CAME BEFORE 19,000 FANS VANCOUVER'S BAILEY <8S) REACHES FOR PASS AS MONTREAL ALOUETTE LINEMEN CHARGE 


Dobbs was a one-man team that day. 
Never had Canadians seen such pass- 
ing and running. Almost singlehanded 
he came within seven points of win- 
ning the Grey Cup. The reception that 
awaited Dobbs on his return to Re- 
gina was even greater than the one 
given the King and Queen. The city 
wanted to make Dobbs mayor; gifts 
were thrust at him by clothing and 
sporting-goods manufacturers; he ac- 
quired a radio program and found him- 
self doing a newspaper column. Regina 
motor cars began appearing on the 
streets plastered with the sign "Dob- 
berville.” Anywhere in the whole prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, “Glenn Dobbs” 
meant “Mr. Football.” 

SPEED’S THE THING 

Dobbs’s exploits made professional 
football. All the enthusiasm and hero 
worship that once went to the play- 
ers from McGill, the University of 
Toronto and Queens was quickly sy- 
phoned off and lavished upon the pros 
because they performed so magnifi- 
cently. Canadians, brought, up on ice 
hockey, worship speed, and it is their 
greatest asset as football players. Most 
of the Americans have found thespeed- 
up stimulating. 

"It’s a faster game than ours,” Wein- 
meister said recently. "I like that be- 
cause although I am big (6'4", 260 
pounds), I like to think that I’m fast. 
The ball changes hands half a dozen 
times in a quarter and that sure keeps 
you on your toes. It keeps the specta- 
tors excited, too, which is the main 
idea. What amazes me about playing 
in Canada is the enthusiasm. It’s like 
being back in my old college days.” 

The one great deficiency of the indig- 


enous Canadian footballer, by Ameri- 
can standards, is his predilection to- 
ward gentlemanliness. But even that, 
whether for good or bad, is disappear- 
ing under American tutelage. DeWitt 
(“Tex”) Coulter, the enormous tackle 
formerly with Army and the New York 
Giants, noted not long ago that “Ca- 
nadian players used to stand away and 
let a pass receiver catch the ball be- 
fore they tackled him. They don’t do 
that any more.” 

Along with the players, Canada 
has been importing American coaches. 
Montreal got Doug (Peahead) Walker 
of Wake Forest. Frank Clair of Ohio 
State went to Toronto, Carl Voyles of 
Duke, Oklahoma and the old Brooklyn 
Football Dodgers went to Hamilton. 
Clem Crowe of Notre Dame commands 
Ottawa. In western Canada the story 
is the same. The Winnipeg head man 
is A1 Sherman of the Giants and the 
Philadelphia Eagles. Frank Filchock, 
another ex-Giant, coaches the Regina 
Rough Riders and the Calgary Stam- 
peders have Larry Siemering, former 
coach of the College of the Pacific 
and the Washington Redskins. Frank 
(“Pop”) Ivy came up from Oklahoma 
to bring the Edmonton Eskimos the 
famous Oklahoma split-T. 

Last year when Canadian sports 
writers started picking the All-Cana- 
dian team they picked eleven Ameri- 
cans and one Canadian, and the Cana- 
dian they chose was a Chinese full- 
back with Edmonton named Norman 
Kwong, nicknamed “China Clipper.” 

How have the Canadian teams been 
able to compete financially with the 
Americans? Probably the chief clue can 
be found in the financial structure of 
the teams themselves. Of the nine big 


teams, only one, the Montreal Alou- 
ettes, operates as a truly professional 
outfit that depends upon gate receipts 
for its daily bread. The other eight 
squads are civic, even provincial, in- 
stitutions. If there are profits, these 
are plowed back into the sport. If there 
are losses, there is usually a millionaire 
handy to take up the slack. 

A couple of years ago one of the 
Calgary Stampeders’ backers wanted 
Bob Waterfield of the Los Angeles 
Rams on the team. He went down to 
the movie capital and with his own 
money offered $5,000 more than the 
star of the Rams was getting. In this 
case, though, the inducement didn't 
work. Waterfield had movie commit- 
ments, among them Jane Russell, his 
wife, who couldn’t leave Hollywood. 

FANS FROM THE ARCTIC 

Sometimes the Canadian system 
of financing teams creates anomalies 
which many Americans find puzzling. 
Take Regina. Regina is a prairie town 
of 71,000. Yet it supports one of Can- 
ada's top teams at a cost of a quarter 
of a million dollars a year. How? On 
days when the Rough Riders play home 
games special trains and planes pour 
in from the nickel, uranium and gold 
mines of the north. They come in from 
the lumber camps and the farms, from 
isolated towns and they come loaded 
with money as well as people. Edmon- 
ton (population: 173,000) has season 
ticket holders who live within the Arc- 
tic Circle, 1,000 miles away. 

The newest phenomenon on the Ca- 
nadian football horizon is Vancouver 
and its British Columbia Lions, and 
its experience in getting started is fair- 
ly typical of what is going on in Cana- 
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CANADIAN FOOTBALL continued 

dian football today. Originally Winni- 
peg objected to Vancouver getting into 
the league because it meant a 1,200- 
mile jump over the Rockies for games. 
But a group of wealthy Vancouverites, 
who frequent the Arctic Club, began 
to chaff each other because Canada’s 
third largest city (530,000 people) had 
no stake in the Grey Cup finals. As the 
ribbing increased the men got more 
serious until several put their own mon- 
ey on the line to start a team. 

They wanted Annis Stukus as coach 
and front man. Big “Stuke,” a football 
great in Canada in the '30s, had made 
a name for himself as a leader when he 
coached Edmonton from the cellar to 
a Western final four years ago. He had 
retired from coaching to write sports 
for the Daily Star in Toronto. When 
the Vancouver enthusiasts approached 
him he turned them down, but finally 
agreed to fly out and talk the matter 
over. Stukus left Toronto on a freez- 
ing February morning and arrived in 
Vancouver to find citizens working in 
their gardens. That did it. He became 
coach of a team that had no players, 
and hadn't even been admitted to the 
Western Conference. 

Vancouver had the reputation of 
being aloof, reactionary, little given to 
going all out for professional games. 
How to get Vancouver obsessed with 
pro football was Stukus’ first problem. 
He started somewhat spectacularly 
by signing Weinmeister. With Wein- 
meister in the fold other great players 
were willing to listen, among them 
Johnny Mazur, Notre Dame’s big fast 
quarterback; Byron Bailey of the 
Green Bay Packers; Andy Hillhouse, 
the 6 ft. 4 in. star end from Texas 
A&M ; Tom Kelly, guard from Mar- 
quette; Dick Christiansen, top line- 
man from the University of Arizona; 
George Brown of Texas University and 


the Giants; Bob Levenhagen of the 
L.A. Rams; Laurie Niemi, the giant 
Finn (270 pounds) who captained the 
Washington Redskins; and Chuck 
Quilter of the San Francisco ’49ers. 

His “Big Cat” line set for the as- 
sault from the east, Stukus turned to 
other means of selling his product. He 
found that many big British Colum- 
bia towns, like Trail, Nanaimo, Prince 
Rupert, which had produced cham- 
pionship hockey teams, knew practi- 
cally nothing about football. So he 
organized teams and taught them the 
rudiments of the game. Kamloops, a 
fast-growing town nestled in the Rock- 
ies, responded to this treatment by 
sending the Lions a colorful parka with 
“Kamloops” printed on its back. It 
was accompanied by a promise that 
within a year there would be a Kam- 
loops player to fill the parka. 

Meanwhile the Vancouver directors 
had begun selling membership tickets 
in the club. Within a few days 3,500 
people paid $20 for the simple priv- 
ilege of wearing a button that said 
they were truly members of the foot- 
ball club. Encouraged by this public 
support, season tickets for the games 
were put on sale at about $50 each. 
They sold 10,000. By then Stukus felt 
fairly sure that British Columbia had 
bought his football package. He was 
even surer a few days later when 4,000 
people turned out to watch the first 
practice. 

IT'S NOT JUST THE MONEY 

Following the lead of other coaches 
in the two leagues, Stukus has gone to 
some pains to make sure his players 
have more than money to make them 
happy. Weinmeister has been provided 
with a job as a sales executive, and has 
been writing a newspaper column. A 
less publicized player, Levenhagen, 
has received equally loving care. 


“If I was pushed off the team to- 
morrow,” he said recently, “I’d still 
stay here. If I left Vancouver to play 
with the Rams it would cost me $4,000 
a year. I have a job that is good for 12 
months of the year now, not seven as 
it was in the NP’L. There your only 
future had to be football. Here you 
have roots. I have a home almost built. 
I have my job. I have security. I’m 
going to stay.” 

When NBC decided to televise the 
Canadian games a veteran sportscast- 
er, Lindsey Nelson, was sent up to re- 
port on differences between the two 
types of football. He was surprised 
both by Canadian football and Cana- 
dians. “Wait until we televise the 
Grey Cup play-off,” Nelson said last 
week. “We’ve nothing in this country 
to compare with it. It’s a mixture of 
the Calgary Stampede, the World Se- 
ries, an Atlantic City beauty contest 
and a snow slide. Don’t you believe 
that Canadians are a cold, reserved 
people. Wait until your television set 
has brought the picture of them at 
the Grey Cup finals. I’ve never seen 
anything like it. Either football is hav- 
ing a tremendous effect on Canada or 
Canada is having a tremendous effect 
on football. Maybe it’s a bit of both.” 

Regardless of the emotional tem- 
perament of Canadians, the telecasts 
almost certainly will raise the tem- 
perature of U.S. professional owners 
and advocates. Until this year the new 
war with Canada (first since 1812) 
was pretty much of a family affair. 
Now the National Football League 
must meet competition for the atten- 
tion of U.S. TV-viewers from its own 
emigrants (“deserters" is the NFL 
word for them). If Lindsey Nelson is 
right, the Canadian game may make 
the U.S. variety seem a trifle slow. 
And, unless the owners hit oil, full of 
unfamiliar faces. 



big-time staw Johnny Mazur, 1951 Notre Dame quar- small-time star Bob Lampshire, Mazur's understudy, gets 
terback, gels instructions from Stukus before scrimmage, encouragement from Coach Stukus. 
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FOR YOUR FAMILY... FOR YOURSELF 


Can you budget each week 

*4. ? 
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FREE new booklet shows you how to guarantee 
an income for your family. ..and how to 
plan for your retirement 





If you were to die — if your pay envelope stopped — 
your family would be faced with the immediate prob- 
lem of replacing your pay check — at least in part. 
Perhaps your wife could eventually get a job. But do 
you want her to have to do this? It’s pretty hard for 
a widow with young children to work at a job and at 
the same time give your children the proper care you’d 
want them to have. 

Today there is a practical way you can meet this prob- 
lem. If you make up your mind to budget just a few 
dollars a week, you can provide guaranteed protection 
for your family. 

Write for our free new booklet called “Face the Facts.’* 
It will show you : 


1. How to figure out the amount of 
money your family would need in case 
something happened to you. 


2. How much money you would have to 
budget for a plan that will give your 
family protection. 


3. How this plan also helps you provide 
future dollars for yourself. 


We’ll mail you a copy of this booklet 
absolutely free and without obliga- 
tion. Use coupon or a postcard. 


Name 


THE JOHN HANCOCK 
200 Berkeley Street, Dept.A-12 
Boston 17, Massachusetts 

Please mail me a free copy of the new 
booklet, "Face the Facts.” 
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BANNISTER continued from p. 9 
challenger. In athletes, as in all men, 
this slow deterioration is known as 
arteriosclerotic change. 

Bannister, through constant, pun- 
ishing running to the point of collapse, 
had pushed his circulatory system to a 
maximum of efficiency, as far as sup- 
plying oxygen to his running muscles 
was concerned. The exercises recom- 
mended by Dr. Cureton extended this 
efficiency to the rest of his muscular 
structure. And it is at this point that 
Dr. Cureton 's theories may become 
important not only for the would-be 
champion but for any man who feels 
his fitness going into a slow decline. 

THE WILLING GUINEA PIGS 

The mystery of arteriosclerotic 
change lies, first, in its cause; and sec- 
ond, in the widely differing stages of 
life at which its effects are felt. It fin- 
ishes the active careers of some athletes 
in their twenties. In others it is post- 
poned until their real old age. 

To explore these mysteries, Dr. Cure- 
ton more than a decade ago began the 
systematic examination of hundreds of 
athletes, past and present, and the ros- 
ter of those who have exhausted them- 
selves in the course of his 128 tests 
reads like an all-sports Hall of Fame. 

In the hundreds of tests which he 
gave to athletes over the years, one 
fact stood out: there was a distinct 
difference between the circulatory sys- 
tems of athletes who, like Bannister, 
trained the year round, and those who 
limited their training to short, inten- 
sive bursts of “getting in shape” just 
before specific events. The obvious 
question was: were these men and 
women champions because their circu- 
latory systems were better to begin 
with, thanks to inheritance or diet, or 
did their training and competition im- 
prove their circulation to far beyond 
the normal? 

To find out, Dr. Cureton tested and 
recorded the circulatory systems of a 
number of athletes who had not had 
endurance training. Then he put them 
through several months of hard, com- 
prehensive conditioning. When he test- 
ed them again, he found a marked im- 
provement. Their blood vessels had 
dilated, their blood pressure had been 
reduced, and the ability of their hearts 
to supply oxygen to their muscles had 
greatly increased. 

What was more, their general ath- 
letic ability had improved. Swimmer 
Jody Alderson had never won a nation- 
al or Olympic title before entering Dr. 
Cureton ’s training program. After sev- 
eral months of endurance conditioning, 


1936 Olympic hero Jesse Owens 
runs all out on treadmill as Dr. Cureton, 
holding air hose, and aides collect exhaled 


she not only won the national AAU 
100-yard free-style but also set a new 
world record for the event. 

To Dr. Cureton it seemed clear from 
these experiments that a good or even 
superior circulatory system can be de- 
veloped where only an average one ex- 
isted before. More than that, the tests 
given former champions who had long 
since retired convinced Dr. Cureton 
that there was a direct relationship be- 
tween endurance training, physical fit- 
ness, and the onset of the debilitating 
arteriosclerosis change. 

NO “ATHLETIC HEARTS" 

The records of the former athletes 
showed that those who remained active 
generally suffered the effects of arterio- 
sclerotic change much later. Many had 
feared that too intensive a training 
schedule in their youth would harm 
them in middle age. There was— and 
is — a popular theory concerning ‘‘ath- 
lete’s heart”: that the heart is enlarged 
through grueling training in youth and 
grows fatty and weak when the strain 
lets up. Thus it becomes susceptible to 
failure or disease. 

Not only Dr. Bannister and Cure- 
ton, but medical science generally, to- 
day rejects this. Last month the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion stated in an editorial . . exercise 
even when strenuous will not damage 
a normal heart.” 

Among Cureton’s histories of cham- 
pions of long ago are those of two for- 
mer swimmers who dominated nation- 


air and time the test. Although he still 
holds several world’s records, Owens, now 
24 pounds overweight, did badly on tests. 


al competitions from 1901 to 1920. 
Both men were practically identical in 
age, height, weight and general physi- 
cal condition. They lived, trained and 
swam about the same time. But after 
1920, when they retired from active 
competition, their patterns soon began 
to differ radically. 

One of the ex-champions gave up all 
athletic activity and kept his nose en- 
tirely to the grindstone of his business. 
He ate and drank heavily, gained 70 
pounds in a short time, and developed 
a heart condition. One day in Chicago 
he had a heart attack and fell down 
dead. He was 42 years old. 

The other of the two ex-stars kept 
up his swimming on a regular schedule. 
He stayed about the same weight, de- 
veloped no heart ailments, and is alive 
and in top physical shape today. He is 
66 years old. 

In the last few years, Dr. Cureton 
has expanded his endurance training 
to include middle-aged men up to 60 
years or more. Their program, natural- 
ly, is a milder one: a two-mile walk 
every day, setting-up exercises of sev- 
eral different kinds, increasing gradual- 
ly in exertion as they round into shape. 
“We have found,” says Dr. Cureton, 
“that we can give all-out exercises to 
these men too, and not a single one of 
them has been hurt. Cardio-vascu- 
lar ailments among the middle-aged 
would be almost negligible if such 
people would only exercise more and 
eat right. It’s just a matter of human 
engineering.” 



NEW LOOK AT MARBLEHEAD 

Race Week has changed with the times but is more fun than ever by Robert N. Bavier Jr. 


M arblehead Race Week, a yacht- 
ing event of major importance for 
several generations, is wearing a new 
look. It is still an important fixture and 
continues to share with Larchmont 
Race Week the prestige of drawing the 
biggest fleets ever assembled. Winning 
a class title at either “Week,” how- 
ever, is no longer the most sought-after 
yachting honor. 

Paradoxically, it is the growth of 
yachting that has dimmed the luster 
of a Race Week triumph. Throughout 
the country countless other regattas 
have sprung up. The growth of one- 
design classes has resulted in the hold- 
ing of national, world, Atlantic and 
Pacific Coast and Midwest champion- 
ships as well as district competitions 
and many sailors would rather point 
for one of these contests than take the 
time to travel to Massachusetts for 
Marblehead Race Week. . 

SMALL FRY FESTIVAL 

What Marblehead may have lost in 
national importance it has gained in 
fun. It retains all the tradition and still 
provides the thrills of a gigantic spec- 
tacle — there were 421 boats racing on 
opening day of this year’s week. In lieu 
of the stately yachts of yesteryear the 
waters were dotted with hundreds of 
small fry. Aside from a dozen ocean 
racers competing in a special cruising 
class, the largest boats racing were the 
U.S. One Designs and the Internation- 
al One Designs, 37 and 33 feet respec- 
tively. The biggest fleets were in the 
16M-foot Town Class (60 boats), the 
24-foot International 110s (58) and 
the tiny 10-foot Turnabouts in which 
50 youthful skippers battled it out. 

Some of the excitement at Marble- 
head was furnished by the weather. In 
midweek a squall hit part of the vast 
fleet. In a matter of seconds 15 boats 
capsized, numerous masts snapped and 
sails were ripped. Seventy boats failed 
to finish. In this moment of distress 


the power-boat skippers, who often are 
roundly cursed by racing sailors for dis- 
turbing their wind or causing swells 
which slow them in a race, suddenly 
became fast friends. The Coast Guard 
and the Marblehead Police Boat were 
on the spot pulling sailors out of the 
water and taking disabled boats in 
tow but they couldn’t have managed 
without the help of scores of private 
power boats which rendered the same 
assistance. Partly because of this alert 
rescue work but even more because to- 
day’s sailors have been well schooled 
in junior sailing classes on what to do 
in case of capsize (especially the im- 
portance of hanging on to overturned 
boats until rescuers arrive), no one came 
close to drowning. 

The defeat of the squall was only 
one of several triumphs. Race Week’s 
most sought-after prize, the Leonard 
M. Fowle Memorial Trophy, went for 
the first time to a woman, Barbara 


imrnu 



Must a husband take his wife on his 
fishing trips just because his hen- 
pecked friends take their wives along? 


Yes, because a man’s wife is enti- 
tled to be treated as well as other 
wives in her neighborhood, declared 
the Missouri Court of Appeals. 


Bloomfield Wood of Prides Crossing, 
Mass., for her victory in the Interna- 
tional Class in Saga. Unable to race in 
one contest she still amassed enough 
points in the others, with three firsts, a 
second and a third, to take the title 
and the Fowle Trophy as well. 

ONE FOR THE SOUND 

Rodney Long of Mystic Lakes (near 
Winchester, Mass.) for the fourth 
straight year led the Snipes (about 20), 
winning not only the Race Week title 
but also the New England Snipe Cham- 
pionship which a Race Week victory 
in this class stands for. Owen Torrey 
Jr. of Long Island Sound topped the 
Stars in Cygnet to win the Charle:. 
Francis Adams Trophy. Torrey won 
four of the seven races yet still was 
only one point up on Stan Ogilvy’s 
Flame, another of the top Stars from 
Long Island Sound. These two were 
among the few sailors from outside the 
New England area who went to Mar- 
blehead this year. 

In the huge 110 fleet Robert and 
Stanley Nichols’ Ripper became the 
first Marblehead boat to win since 
1946. Their victory came the hard way. 
Recalled for a premature start in the 
last race, they later managed to pass 
all but three boats to place fourth and 
win the series. 

The Lightning Class, one of the most 
popular and fastest growing in the 
country since its introduction in 1939, 
has been slow to catch on in Marble- 
head, but this year 30 of them raced. 
The winner was Dick Price’s Celest. 

Although everybody had fun at 
Marblehead (even those who were 
dunked during the squall), the happi- 
est single skipper probably was Miss 
Polly Hogan, a home-towner. She was 
one of many junior sailors representing 
a dozen different yacht clubs. Compe- 
tition in the junior events was close 
and it was a triumph for Polly, who is 
just 14, when she won the Turnabouts. 
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The whole family goes shopping 



How would it be to . . . own that gun . . . go places on those new tires . . . stay at that hotel . . . . 



I wonder if the budget would stand . . . those golf clubs . . . that camera 


that vacation 



Boy, would I like ... an outboard motor ... a fishing rod ... a pair of binoculars . . . 


and the fun’s just begun! 


lor fun in SPORTS 



wear that hat have that shaver . . . try that new drink smoke that pipe 




Like a lot of people have already suggested, 
could it be that the ads are as much fun to read 
as everything else in SPORTS illustrated? 
Or is it just the irrepressible mood in which 


you approach the whole business? 

Could be both. (And both fun for you and 
good for our advertisers.) Lots of good sports 
shopping ahead in ’54. Watch for it! 
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KING IN THE COW PALACE 


San Francisco 

L ike Roger Bannister, Attilio Castel- 
J lani is a well-conditioned, pleasant- 
mannered athlete nimble of foot and 
long on stamina. But unlike the 3:58.8 
miler who runs forward, Castellani — the 
fist-fighter who challenged Bobo Olson 
for his middleweight championship of 
the world last Friday— runs backward. 

It is very difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible to win a race— or a fight— by 
running backward, and for this reason 
Castellani ran a distinct second to Ol- 
son in their sporadically exciting con- 
test in San Francisco’s spacious Cow 
Palace. 

The boys drew a crowd of 11,870 
paying $121,470 which sounds like a 
lot of people and a nice piece of change 
for a fight between two rather colorless 
performers, but Castellani’s sponsor, 
A1 Naiman of Cleveland, had guaran- 
teed Olson and his cold-eyed manager, 
Sid Flaherty, $125,000 to put the title 
on the line and he needed $200,000 in 
the till plus the $100,000 TV bundle 
to come out ahead. Fortunately Nai- 
man is a millionaire construction man 
who took Castellani on as a hobby and 
set him up with a house and a life job 
a year ago. While his protege was ab- 
sorbing a systematic 15-round licking. 
Naiman was taking a financial beat- 
ing to the tune of 50,000 bucks, if you 
call that music. To their credit the 
fighter and the construction magnate 


living a double life as a fight manager 
absorbed their punishment like gentle- 
men, reviewing the events of the eve- 
ning calmly, almost cheerfully, and al- 
lowing as how they’d like to come back 
and do it all over again. 

BUSINESSMAN BOBO 

Olson hardly belongs in the same 
books with the champions who have 
made middleweight history from the 
original, “Nonpareil, ’’Jack Dempsey, to 
Cerdan, but he left little doubt in our 
minds that he is the master of such as 
Castellani and his reign over current 
middleweights remains secure. He is 
busy, crafty, businesslike, and even 
when he was losing an occasional round 
on points he gave the impression of be- 
ing in charge. He is constantly moving 
forward on his slightly crooked, un- 
athletic-looking legs, often taking an 
ungainly little hop, almost a limp, in 
order to bring himself close enough to 
his adversary to score with his short, 
chopping punches that are nasty rather 
than lethal. 

Tense and unsmiling, pale and red- 
nosed even before the fight, his is a 
forbidding and disconcerting visage 
as he moves steadily forward, his hands 
punching the air in a boxer’s St. Vitus 
while he spars and feints and vamps 
for an opening. With the candor of an 
amateur, Castellani had admitted to 
some uncertainty as to whether he 


could take the measure of the unspec- 
tacularly clever champion and he clear- 
ly carried his doubts and hesitation 
into the ring with him, retreating at 
every opportunity and constantly look- 
ing toward his corner with apprehen- 
sion. It wasn’t fear that marred the 
challenger’s performance so much as a 
deep-seated respect for the champion, 
something like that of a district manag- 
er resigned to the fact that no matter 
how hard he tries he will never be the 
equal of the regional superior. He can 
jab well and fire his right hand with 
authority and when he elects to lead 
and move forward he begins to look 
like the fighter his advance men have 
been claiming he is. But his chronic 
backpedaling and clinching give him 
away as a defensive and cautious boy. 

Perhaps because he recognized his 
challenger’s deficiencies, Olson was 
more aggressive than usual, setting a 
fast pace in the first round, chasing 
his slippery foe and punching with 
more abandon than is customary to his 
cagey, cat-and-mouse style. He seemed 
to be setting himself for harder punches 
and missing more than he did in his 
successful title defense against Gavilan. 
The pattern of the fight was clear, al- 
most monotonously so after the first 
few rounds with Olson pressing and 
piling up points with short, mean 
hooks which Castellani did his deadly 
best to check by embracing Olson 


6 ? 
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Middleweight Champion Bobo Olson remained cool, 
calm and collected $125,000 for 15 rounds of evening 
work against Challenger Castellani in San Francisco 


Olson went down for three after trip- 
ping (left) but Castellani stayed on deck 
for nine, dizzy from a booming haymaker. 


by BUDD SCHULBERG 


with more desperation than affection 
and cleaving to him like a three-armed 
lover until Referee Ray Flores belat- 
edly pried them apart. The front seat- 
ers who had paid $30 for the privilege 
didn’t seem to mind, but the gallery 
gods, insisting on their five dollars’ 
worth, expressed their feelings in the 
rude but traditional way, chiming in 
with Castellani’s corner advisers to 
“Fight— go with him!” "Stick and 
throw the right!” “Lead!” 

But there were moments of excite- 
ment, for Rocky would suddenly stand 
and fight, often when he was being cor- 
nered and crowded into the ropes and 
had to fight his way out in despera- 
tion. Then he would show the ability 
that seems to be imprisoned within his 
temperament, jabbing the champion 
off balance and cracking him in the 
head with a classic straight right hand. 
But it looked like another methodical 
Olson win until unexpectedly in the 
eleventh Castellani caught the cham- 
pion with a right hook high on the 
side of the head. Bobo had one foot off 
the floor in an unclassical ballet posi- 
tion and his other leg was pretzeled 
around Castellani’s. They both went 
down, Olson for an official knockdown, 
a three-count that excited the crowd 
and Nr. Naiman, who was on his feet 
begging his entry to “finish ’im off!” 

But Bobo wasn’t hurt so much as 
angry, and in the 12th round he hit 


Castellani on the jaw so hard that the 
challenger’s nickname became an apt 
description of his backward course 
around the ring. He was reeling and 
staggering and hanging on like a storm- 
tossed sailor, as Olson hit him at will 
and seemed almost certain to knock 
him out. The rocked and nearly racked- 
up Rocky called on a reserve of 
strength and gameness he had been 
hiding from the spectators in the ear- 
lier rounds and fought back spiritedly. 
Near the end of the round, though, he 
was the old Rocky San Franciscan fans 
were getting to know, grabbing and 
slipping away like some intimidated 
kid in a street fight trying to make a 
break for it and run for cover. 

ELOQUENT JACK KEARNS 

From there to the final bell it be- 
came obvious that Olson had been 
closer to losing his title to that brassy, 
72-year-old veteran Jack Kearns— 
Castellani’s drum beater and minister 
without portfolio— during the morn- 
ing’s weigh-in than at any time during 
the fight itself. Olson had slouched in 
for the ceremony a half-pound over 
the middleweight limit. He was allowed 
to retreat and have the offending eight 
ounces rubbed off. But Kearns— who 
never fails to take advantage of a break 
—protested eloquently throughout the 
whole period that there could be but 
one weigh-in time, that Olson was 


now a light-heavyweight and that the 
champion was already none other than 
Attilio ("Rocky”) Castellani. But Doc 
lost the decision and so did Rocky. 

At the end, the officials went 
through the formality of unanimous 
agreement: Olson, winner and still the 
champion, decisively. This corner’s 
scoreboard showed 87-78 for Bobo, or 
10 rounds to two, with three rounds 
even. A relatively easy night for the 
Scowl from Kalai. 

After the fight Olson strolled away 
from the arena with Mrs. Olson on his 
arm, looking cool and collected ($125,- 
000)— almost exact ly like an unimpres- 
sive, ordinary citizen who has just 
wound up his work for the evening and 
is going out to have a bite with his 
wife before going home to see the kids 
and take it easy. Once the decision was 
announced, in fact, he even had a word 
for his opponent. 

“Good fight,” Olson said in an out- 
burst of garrulousness when Castellani 
had come over to congratulate him on 
his victory. "I thought so too,” Rocky 
responded politely. Later, soaking an 
injured left hand in a bucket of ice 
water and talking easily with reporters 
who sardined into the enlarged closet 
used as a dressing room, Castellani re- 
ferred to the conversational exchange 
rather wistfully. “You know, I think 
that was the first time Olson ever 
talked to me,” he said. 
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COLUMN OF THE WEEK 


Cos Ansjlfes (Times 



Each week Sports Illustrated will reprint an outstanding 
sports column from a daily newspaper. The writer will 
receive a prize of $250. 

Columnist Dick Hyland, a great football player in 
his own day, takes a hard look at the masked faces of 
the modern stars and wonders what kind of mayhem 
is taking place on the professional gridiron 



A country-bred manner, a metropolis- 
minded polish. Case in point: this tie 
silk shirt in fey print with a cut and a 
hang that’s B. H. IT ragge. Skirt in mens- 
wear flannel done with V pockets that 
flow into a panel. Make room for these 
two in your life for wherever you go, 
they go. Both in safari tan or gray. Sizes 
8 to 18. Shirt, $19.95 Skirt, $25.00. At 
Bonwit Teller, New York ; Neiman- 
Marcus, Dallas. IT rite for booklet: The 
sports car look. B. H. IT ragge. Dept. 
SA, 550 Seventh Avenue, New York 18. 


S o far as this reporter can find out 
the Los Angeles Rams are the first 
team in football history to provide 
every man on the squad with a face 
mask. And it is, so far as I am con- 
cerned, a pretty bad comment upon 
the officials and powers that be in mod- 
ern football. 

In ye olden days the game was rough 
enough, perhaps as rough legally as 
it is today. The only protection for 
your face was an awful-tasting rubber 
nose guard, the lower portion of which 
clamped between your teeth. 

This was normally used only AFTER 
a nose had been belted. It was a dilly 
of a thing. You could not breathe 
through the busted beak and you could 
not breathe through your mouth with 
that rubber plug in it. Most players 
preferred to risk another whack on the 
tender nose rather than fool with that 
torture device. 

Then came the iron bird cage, a con- 
traption of steel attached to the hel- 
met. It was and is pretty good pro- 
tection for the wearer and it is almost 
lethal to play against. Opponents’ 
faces have been chopped to ribbons by 
contacting the protruding framework. 

With the development of plastics 
a third type of face mask was designed. 
It originated, I believe, in Texas prep- 
school circles, was picked up by Tex- 
as A & M and has been used locally 
by the Bruins when a beak has been 
bent out of shape. It is lighter than 
the steel gadget and does not inter- 
fere with sight. 

PROTECTION COMES FIRST 

All of these masks were designed 
to protect injuries already sustained. 
Now come the Rams with the logical 
thought of protecting themselves BE- 
FORE they are hurt. 

Coach Hamp Pool issued masks as 
the Rams hit their Redlands camp and 
they have been used in all scrimmages 


and in two games the Rams have 
played as warm-ups. From tackle to 
tackle the linemen wear the iron bird 
cages; the ends and all backs wear the 
lighter plastic masks. 

What has happened to the game of 
football that an entire team must wear 
steel and plastic masks to prevent their 
faces from being chopped up? 

The answer is: Officials will not call 
rule infractions and rulemakers have 
let the game run away from them. 

The vicious practice of belting an 
opponent ABOVE the shoulders with 
an elbow or forearm has become so nor- 
mal a stunt officials are afraid to pe- 
nalize the culprit, either in college ball 
or pro ball. More, some players wear 
hard pads on their forearms to give 
them more authority when they smash 
one into an opponent. 

The rulemakers have permitted the 
equipment makers to come up with 
synthetic materials— helmets, for in- 
stance— that are hard as concrete and 
just as injurious when hit hard by a 
human body. These, in turn, have 
forced players to wear equally hard 
protective equipment or be sidelined 
NOT by an opponent but by his gear. 
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THE JOCKEY IS A PEACOCK IN THE 


All the color of thoroughbred racing is caught 
jL . L in the silks that surround jockeys A1 Wid- 
man and Robert DeStefano (right) on a paddock 
bench at Saratoga. Few of the racing colors shown 
here are more than a generation old, but many 
are rich in turf tradition. The polka dots ( top 
row) of Belair Stud were carried by three Ken- 
tucky Derby winners— Gallant Fox, Omaha and 
Johnstown. The King Ranch running W brand 
appeared on two others: Assault and Middle- 
ground. Widman wears Mrs. Russell A. Fire- 
stbne’s white and green; DeStefano, the famous 
blue sashes of Brookmeade Farm. 



SCOTT RILES, wearing the colors of F. Ambrose 
Clark, takes a drink from water pump at Saratoga. 


RACING COLORS on fence belong to: ( from 
top left i David Shaer, Belair Slud, Mrs. Ethel 
Jacobs, E. W. Ferguson, George D. Widener, Isi- 
dore Biober, Valley Farm, E. K. Bryson, Robert 
Green: i bottom' King Ranch, C. V. Whitney, Mrs. 
Eugene Dixon Jr., George Bostwick, A. G. Van- 
derbilt, Greentree Stable, Mrs. Angelina Prinia. 
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WORLD OF SPORT 


He wears his crazy quilt of colors more for iden- 
tification than for decoration. Whether he is com- 
ing or going, racing fans have no doubt which 
one of the 2,525 registered stables he represents 



Many racing silk's r piled their owners' eccentricities. Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloan chose blue 
for the cross sashes of Itrookmeade Farm, always wears a bit of blue herself. Angelina 
Prima’s silks bear the trumpet of her band-leader son Louis. 



TED ATK INSOX, in Brookmeade Farm colors, talks with 
paddock judge Walter Mara near door of jockey room at 
Saratoga. Sash stripes must be four inches wide. 



AL SCHMIDL, wearing the bold stars and heavy B of the 
Joseph W. Brown stable, scans form charts in the Morning 
Telegraph between races at Saratoga. 



BENNY GREEN wears checkerboard silks of Mrs. E. 
Barry Ryan's stable. Black and yellow checks were famous 
when raced by Checker Cab Co. owner John D. Hertz. 



DAVE GORM AX, in tricolored silks of Edmond P. Bixer, 
takes post position number, which he will wear on right 
arm. Bixer’s barns and tack boxes match silks. 



THE BOSTON BAKER’S BARGAIN 

Errard King wins the American Derby to keep the three-year -olds mixed up 

by ALBION HUGHES 


Chicago, 111. 

E rrard king’s victory in the Amer- 
ican Derby at Washington Park 
Saturday over High Gun, winner of the 
Belmont, and Hasty Road, the Preak- 
ness winner, has only further confused 
the three-year-old situation. 

The bargain colt, bought for some 
$7,600, has now won better than $300,- 
000 for his owner, Joseph, the Boston 
Baker, Gavegnano. In Saturday’s race 
Sammy Boulmetis gave him a perfect 
ride and succeeded in rating him— not 
an easy thing with a front-running 
colt. But Errard King this time turned 
on his burst of speed at just the right 
moment to pass the pace-setting Hasty 


Road and then hold off High Gun for 
a two-length victory. He returned 
$10.20 as third choice in the betting. 

The stretch at Washington is the 
longest in the country, Aqueduct’s 
claims notwithstanding. But Boulme- 
tis didn’t doubt it at all as he searched 
for the finish line. “Boy, that’s a long, 
long stretch,” he commented after- 
ward, “I was looking for the wire a 
while before I got there.” 

In winning both of Chicago’s big 
races, the Arlington Classic and the 
Derby, three-year-old Errard King fol- 
lows in the tradition of such horses as 
Mark Ye Well, Hall of Fame and Na- 
tive Dancer and thus becomes the 


fourth colt in as many years to tuck 
away both events. If horses like Chi- 
cago, they love it. 

When you say Derby to most people 
the automatic word association is Ken- 
tucky. But the American Derby has 
tradition in its own right. It dates back 
to 1884 when the track opened with 
General Phil Sheridan of Civil War 
fame as president. First Derby winner 
was Ed Corrigan’s Modesty, ridden by 
the great Negro jockey Isaac Murphy, 
the Earl Sande of his day. In the same 
year Murphy also rode the Kentucky 
Derby winner, Buchanan. Winner’s 
share of the purse in Chicago was $10,- 
700. In Kentucky it amounted to a 
mere $3,990. 

Back in 1926, in the middle of the 
first golden age of sports, Boot to Boot, 
ridden by Albert Johnson, won $89,- 
000. Johnson also rode the Kentucky 
Derby winner of that year, Bubbling 
Over. The winner’s purse at Louisville 
was $50,075. So the Chicago race has 
not only been colorful through the 
years but it usually had dollar signs 
all over it. 

Another bit of racing folklore stems 
from this race. In 1893 “Snapper” 
Garrison, who made the “Garrison fin- 
ish” part of the language, managed to 
wear down all other contenders with a 
series of some 25 false starts. Result: 
he brought his mount. Boundless, home 
to an enormous $49,500 victory. He 
was a hero in ’93. Today he’d be set 
down for life. 

While J oseph Gavegnano was watch- 
ing Errard King beat the field his fa- 
vored entry of Night Baker and Coast- 
al Light was defeated in the Ventnor, 
Atlantic City’s $37,025 turf race. Pun- 
kin Vine, a $750 bargain colt belonging 
to G. S. Howell, showed the same rel- 
ish for the grass as his daddy Vineland. 
Earlier this summer this then unknown 
colt beat Errard King on dirt at Mon- 
mouth Park in the Choice Stakes. Pun- 
kin Vine has won $54,925 in 10 starts. 
When bought, it was with the under- 
standing that if he didn’t win out his 
price of $750 it would be refunded. 


FIRST “KNOCK-OFF” 

In the garment industry a "knock-off” is a copy of an established hit. Here 
are three knock-offs— jockey shirts by Joset Walker of Bellciano who first saw 
Richard Meek’s hit jockey pictures in a prepublication trial dummy of Sports 
Illustrated. They're made for partying, are of satin, cost about $12.95. 
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OVERFLOWING CUP 

Canada’s tournament is becoming a sort of Olympic Games of golf 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


I aval-sur-le-lac is a charming vil- 
J lage of fieldstone houses, poplars 
and maples, and gardens abloom with 
petunias, which lies about 20 miles 
from downtown Montreal. It is also the 
site of the lovely meadowland course 
of the Laval-sur-le-Lac Golf Club. 

By the club’s own regulation, 90% 
of its members are French-speaking 
Canadians. The atmosphere is pun- 
gently Gallic: the food is so good it 
is cuisine, the women of all ages have 
a come-hither that isn’t store-bought, 
the score card is entirely in French, 
and on the first tee a sign admonishes 
you that “Les joueurs son/ pries de tou- 
jours remplacer les gazons abimes ” — 
nothing more or less than our old friend 
“Replace your divots.” 

A COMING CLASSIC 

It was in this setting, so eloquent of 
golf’s conquest of people who are sup- 
posed to be able to take the game or 
leave it alone in favor of more tradi- 
tional pastimes, that the second an- 
nual Canada Cup matches took place 
last week. It is an event which, with 
the proper handling, can develop into 
one of the great sports classics of our 
time. In two short years the tourna- 
ment has become a sort of an Olympic 
Games of golf. Each country that en- 
ters sends two of its crack profession- 
als, the winner being the two-man 
team which turns in the lowest com- 
bined medal score for the 72 holes of 
play. 

Last year, when teams from eight 
countries took part in the inaugural 
match, Argentina, represented by Ro- 
berto De Vicenzo and Antonio Cerda, 
won. It was a definite surprise inas- 
much as an American team (Julius Bo- 
ros and Jim Turnesa) was entered, but 
the match was generally written off as 
a long social-golf weekend. The Argen- 
tine victory was dismissed by most 
American golfers with the comment 


which has become par for the course 
after any sports event which the supe- 
rior team happens to lose: “It’s a good 
thing for the game.” 

Apparently it was. This year teams 
from 25 nations participated, and the 
tournament caught fire far beyond the 
expectations of its sponsor, the Inter- 
national Golf Association, a new inter- 
locking grips-across-the-sea organiza- 
tion which is headed up by John Jay 
Hopkins, the American-Canadian in- 
dustrialist. Jimmy Demaret and Sam 
Snead came up to represent the United 
States. It is no reflection on them to 
say they looked forward to a brief va- 
cation in pleasant surroundings and to 
an easy victory. On the first round 
Jimmy and Sam were paired with two 
nobodies from the Philippines, Larry 
Montes and Celestino Tugot. Tugot, 
a thin-armed young man with skin like 
teakwood, outdrove Demaret consist- 
ently and outscored Snead 71 to 74. 
What was more to the point, Snead 
and Demaret’s total placed them seven 
shots behind the leaders, Peter Thom- 
son and Kelvin Nagle of Australia, and 
they suddenly realized that they were 
in a real tournament which they could 
easily lose unless they shot their very 
best stuff— and even then, could still 
lose. 

THE GOING AMERICANS 

By the end of the third round Snead 
and Demaret had succeeded in closing 
the gap between themselves and the 
Australians to two shots, but on the 
pay-off round the Australians pulled 
far away on the strength of a 69 by 
Nagle and a 66 by Thomson that could 
easily have been several strokes lower. 
Actually, the American team finished 
third, nine strokes behind the Austra- 
lians and five behind the Argentines, 
proof indeed that the golf world is 
changing. There are at least a couple of 
fine golfers in almost every country 


now, and there are days when Peter 
Thomson is the best golfer in the world. 

But above and beyond the tourna- 
ment itself, there was a wonderful feel- 
ing in the air at Laval-sur-le-Lac that 
warmed the heart of every man who 
thinks of golf as an authentic interna- 
tional language. You felt it down on 
the practice fairway as strongly as any- 
where. At the far side, warming up 
with his short irons, was Piet Witte, a 
white-haired Dutchman who has been 
a pro for 24 years. Practicing next to 
Witte was Mario Gonzalez, a lean Bra- 
zilian. Then Mr. A. D. ("Bobby”) 
Locke, the old internationalist from 
South Africa, whose physique is now 
beginning to take on a global contour; 
Flory Van Donck, the tall, suave Bel- 
gian; Naaman Aly from Egypt, in a 
pork-pie hat; Dai Rees from Wales, a 
superb striker of the ball. Next to Rees 
were the two Filipinos, Montes and 
Tugot. Tugot has a lengthy, American- 
type swing. He acquired it by taking 
Bobby Jones’s book, Down the Fair- 
way, onto the practice tee, placing it 
so the illustrations faced up, and check- 
ing his form with Jones’s after each 
shot. Next to Tugot were Robert Lanz 
from Switzerland and Georg Bessner 
from Germany with his old J.H. Tay- 
lor putter. 

All of them can appreciate a good 
golf shot and a good guy when they 
see one. 





YANKEE CHALLENGE 

Led by Tommy Hitchcock Sr., a 
team of Americans played England’s 
Hurlingham Club in the first inter- 
national polo match at Newport, R.I. 
68 years ago this week. Since polo 
had been played in the U.S. for only 
10 years, the American challenge sur- 
prised but did not dismay the Eng- 
lish club. The Britishers accepted, de- 
termining to teach the cheeky Ameri- 
cans a lesson. They did. Hurlingham 
won the first match 10-4, the second 
14-2, to sweep the series and send 
the challengers back to the practice 
fields. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


if you are about to take up golf 


A humbling game 


Where to play 


The course 


Weapons 


How to buy them 


On the green 


G olf is one of those games that can drive you either to the peak of su- 
preme enjoyment or the depths of indescribable frustration. You may 
ride on the clouds after a booming drive that sails more than 200 yards 
straight down the middle. Chances are, though, if you ever get to be an 
average golfer, those moments of ecstasy will be balanced by the anguish of 
watching a flubbed shot scamper erratically into an impenetrable thicket. It's 
that kind of game. But, strangely enough, it adds up to pleasure. You’re not 
crazy for taking it up. You’ve got lots of company. There are five million 
golfers in the U.S. today, and if you can score lower than 110 for 18 holes 
you’re better than half of them. 


There are 5,056 golf courses (give or take a course) in the country, 3,029 
of them private membership clubs. The others are open to the public for fees 
ranging from 50c to $5 and sometimes more. 


A golf course consists of nine or 18 holes. These holes are rated as three, 
four or five pars depending on their length and are calibrated to the number 
of shots an expert golfer should take to get the ball into the hole, includ- 
ing two putts. In general, the length of par-3 holes ranges up to 250 yards, 
par-4s from 250 to 450 and par-5s 450 and over. The area from which the 
first shot is made is called the tee. At the other end of the hole is a grass 
area mowed tight so the ball can be rolled into the hole. This is the green, 
about 60 feet in diameter. The hole can be located in any spot on the green. 
The intervening well-tended area, 35 to 60 yards wide, is the fairway along 
which you should play to the hole. It is bordered by less well-kept ground 
called the rough and studded with pockets of sand called bunkers or traps, 
especially around the green. 


These are your clubs, 14 if you wish to carry the legal limit but 10 to 
12 if you're an average golfer. Seven will do nicely for the beginner: two 
woods (a driver or brassie for tee shots and number three wood for fairway 
shots), four irons (a recommended selection for a wide range of shots would 
be numbers three, five, seven and nine) and the putter. The “faces” of the 
irons have graduated degrees of loft, the higher the loft the less the possible 
distance. Your putter is a straight bladed iron for rolling the ball into the 
hole once you’re on the green. 


The basic seven club outfit sells from $40 to $135. A good average set is 
about $70. Spalding, Wilson, MacGregor, Kroyden, Pederson and Hillerich 
& Bradsby are leading club makers, though there are many good independents. 
These companies also make lighter weight sets with shorter shafts for women. 
The right clubs for you depend on build and co-ordination. The flexible shaft 
helps older persons not blessed with natural timing. StilTer shafts give greater 
distance if handled properly but more degree of error if used improperly. 
These are usually for the strong athletic type with powerful wrists and arms. 
In any event, consult a club pro. He can best judge the proper clubs for you. 


The putter is a club apart from your other irons just as the putting stroke 
is apart from the rest of your shots. Putters come in all sizes, shapes and 
weights because techniques are so individual. Pick one that suits you and 
stick to it. If it feels comfortable, it’s the right one for your game. 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW continued 


Balls range in price from 50d to $1.25 and are of two basic types — the 
Ba ,i s thin-cover ball for greater distance and the tough-cover ball which will cut 
less easily but fly a few yards shorter. The former has slightly higher com- 



pression. Tough-cover balls are best by far for beginners, who will do well 
to buy inexpensive balls to start with as you’ll lose a good many at first. 
Acushnet, Spalding, Wilson, MacGregor, Dunlop, Worthington and U.S. 
Rubber are leading golf ball manufacturers. 

Clothes 

Comfort is the main thing in golfing attire. Clothes should provide freedom 
of movement. Shirts should have extra room under the arms to allow for a 
free swing. Cotton absorbent shirts are preferred. Bermuda length shorts are 
popular and comfortable. On sunny days wear a hat for protection with a 
visor to cut down glare. Golfers use heavy socks, preferably all wool, to absorb 
perspiration. Spiked golf shoes or shoes with toggled rubber soles are almost 
a must. They provide necessary firm footing for correct stance on uphill, 
downhill or sidehill shots. 

Fore! 

Before teeing up for the first time, get some golf experience at first hand by 
walking around the course with friends who are experienced golfers. Watch 
what they do. You'll see what clubs they use in each situation and you'll 
learn golf etiquette, which is quite precise. Always play it safe. Never hit 
while there is a chance of your ball striking someone. And, for your own pro- 
tection, don’t play in an electrical storm. Your club shafts will conduct light- 
ning. Take shelter but not, please, under a tree. 

Lessons 

These are essential to the beginner. Learn the right way to start with or 
you risk picking up bad habits that will be hard to cure later on. Lessons will 
make the game more enjoyable for you, though they will cost you about $4 
a half hour for private instruction. Group lessons are offered by many pros 
and will save pocketbook strain. Every major city has indoor golf studios 
where instruction by competent pros is available on your lunch hour. 

Books 

No one book is the best. We can’t recommend reading for you, but many 
golfers have been helped by the following four: How to Play Golf by Sam 
Snead (Garden City, $2.50); Power Golf by Ben Hogan (Barnes, $3); How to 
Play Your Best Golf All the Time by Tommy Armour (Simon & Schuster, 
$2.95); and Enjoy Your Golf by Lealand Gustavson (Harcourt Brace & Co., 
$2.95). Pick one and read it. You may get some help. 

Caddies 

Caddies are expensive these days but can make golf more enjoyable, if you 
can afford them, by carrying your bag and suggesting which club to use for a 
particular shot. A good caddy knows his course thoroughly and can give you 
good advice. Ask the advice of a regular player about how much to tip. If 
caddies are too steep for you, golf carts are available on which to carry your 
clubs. You can buy one for $18 to $60 and many courses have them for rent. 

Your attitude 

Most who have played it agree that golf is a humbling game. It requires 
more practice and more precise self-control than virtually any other sport. 
But your practicing should be done on practice fairways. Once you’re on the 
course, don’t fritter around and experiment. Get up and hit the ball. It’s 
easy to be theoretical about golf, but you do so at your own risk. Just 
remember it’s a game for fun, probably the best outdoor game for all 
ages ever invented. Happy hitting! by Tbe K now-it-all 



RECORD BREAKERS 

• Donald Healey, 56-year-old English auto 
designer, drove streamlined, supercharged 
Aust in-Healey of his own design to world 
record for sports cars, then added five 
American and four International marks for 
class D cars over Bonneville Flats of Utah. 
Healey’s world record: 192.62 mph for a 
measured mile. 

• In other Bonneville speed runs, Captain 
George E. Y. Eyston, 57, also of Great 
Britain, drove his streamlined and souped- 
up MG to 17 American and International 
Class F records, including average of 120.87 
mph over a 12-hour stretch. 

• Ken Miles of Los Angeles, who drove 
three-hour relief shifts for Captain Eyston, 
set world record of his own by pushing 
production-model MG at average speed of 
153.69 mph over ten-mile course, raising 
old mark by 18.36 mph. 

• Pronto Don, owned by Hayes Fair Acre 
Stable of Du Quoin, 111., trotted 1 1/16 miles 
in 2:10 1/5 at Roosevelt Raceway to break 
own world record by 1/5 second. Winner's 
purse of $7,500 increased his lifetime earn- 
ings to $314,173.96, a record for trotters 
and only $4,618.60 short of Good Time’s 
record for all harness classes. 

• Jack Crossfield, 20, of Golden Gate Cast- 
ing Club, set new world trout fly-casting 
records with single cast of 194 ft. and three- 
cast average of 186 1/3 ft. during national 
championships at Long Beach, Calif. 

• Audun Boyscn of Norway, whose 1,000- 
meter running record of 2:20.4 set last Sep- 
tember was not recognized by International 
Amateur Athletic Union, ran a better one 
—2:19.5— at Gavle, Sweden. Old official 
record: 2:20.8, by Mai WhitCoid of U.S. 

• Motoshi Kimura, 16, of Japan, beat, 
world breast-stroke record by 6/10 seconds 
with a winning time of 1 : 1 0.G during an in- 
ternational meet in Osa.^a. 

• Warren Withered o' Bolton Landing, 
N.Y., broke world wator-ski jumping rec- 
ord with leap of 106 feet at SpofTord, N.H. 

HORSE RACING 

dancer retired — Alfred Vanderbilt’s Na- 
tive Dancer was permanently retired aft- 
ei workout in which he showed recurrent 
lameness. The great gray, winner of 21 of 
his 22 races, will go to stud next year at 
Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Farm in Maryland. 

bargains— Joseph Gavegnano’s three-year- 
old Errard King, who Was bought for $7,600 
as a yearling, won American Derby and 
$68,900 at Washington Park, Chicago. In 
beating High Gun, winner of Belmont 
Stakes, and Hasty Road, winner of Preak- 
ness, he raised track earnings to $317,575. 

• George S. Howell’s Punkin vine, whose 
owner picked him up for $750 because a 
trainer decided “they haven’t written a 
race cheap enough for him to win,” won 
$35,025 Ventnor Handicap at Atlantic City, 
has now returned $61,680 to his owner. 


SARATOGA upsets— Alfred Vanderbilt’s So- 
cial Outcast, only entry for his stable after 
Native Dancer was withdrawn two days be- 
fore the race, upset C. V. Whitney’s Fisher- 
man by a convincing 3 1/2 lengths in mile- 
and-a-quarter Whitney Stakes at Saratoga. 
• The Whitney stables, which have been 
winning everything in sight at Saratoga, 
had another defeat when Pyrenees, their 
much-talked-about two-year-old, was beat- 
en by Belair Stud’s Nashua in Grand Union 
Hotel Stakes for juveniles. 

HARNESS RACING— J. S. Turner’s pacer, 
Adios Boy, racing with a quarter crack in 
right front hoof, broke stride but recovered 
in time to beat half brother, Adios Harry, 
by a length in Yonkers Derby. Time for 
one-mile race: 2:01?£, a track record for 
three-year-olds. 


BASEBALL 

THE LEADERS — The Now York Yankees, 

always hard to beat in final third of season, 
ran up 10-game winning streak before they 
were stopped by Boston Red Sox. For once, 
it wasn’t enough. Cleveland Indian* put 
together streak of their own (nine straight), 
then added another three while Yankees 
dropped two more to Boston. The standings 
at week’s end: Cleveland in first place, 5J/> 
games ahead of New York. 

In National League, New York Giant* 
pulled themselves together after disastrous 
series with second-place Brooklyn Dodger*, 
won six straight and climbed back to com- 
fortable 4-game first place margin. 

PROS- stan Musiai of St. I^ouis Cardinals 
made his annual rush at National League 
batting title. With 12 hits in 23 times at 
bat, he closed in on Brooklyn’s Duke 
Snider, stood bare point away from the 
leadership Dodger outfielder has held since 
June 12. 

• Orestes Minoso of Chicago White Sox 
went after American league pitchers with 
same gusto and achieved virtually same re- 
sult. After 12 hits in seven games, he was 
only one point away from the leader, irv 
Noron of Yankees. 

JUNIOR PROS — Andy Wasil, 15, pitched 
Stamford, Conn., team to its third straight 
Babe Ruth League (boys 13-15) title in 
Washington, D.C., with a 2-0 shutout over 
Jackson, Tenn. It was fourth personal tri- 
umph for Wasil, pitcher in past two Babe 
Ruth Series, and hero of the Stamford Lit- 
tle League victory in 1951. 


FOOTBALL 

OUT — Curly Lambcau, head coach of the 
professional Washington Redskins, was re- 
placed by his line coach Joe Kuharich after 
a sharp argument with Washington owner 
George Preston Marshall. 


AUTO RACING 

ONE-TWO — Juan Manuel Fangio, Argen- 
tina’s world-champion racing driver, took 
his Mercedes into lead in first lap of Swiss 
Grand Prix, held it to the end of 66-lap 
grind at Bern. Second by less than lap in 
his Ferrari: Jo*c Froiian Gonzales, Fangio's 
countryman and perennial Grand Prix rival. 

BOXING 

title! matters — Bobo oiion, unabashed 
by surprise knockdown in 11th round, suc- 
cessfully defended middleweight champi- 
onship with 15-round decision over Rocky 
Castellani of Cleveland at the Cow Palace 
in San Francisco. 

• Leo Espinosa of the Philippines knocked 
out Jake Tuli, South Africa, in ninth round 
of scheduled 10-round flyweight elimina- 
tion at Manila. The knockout qualified Es- 
pinosa for match with Tanny Campo, also 
of the Philippines, winner to meet Cham- 
pion Yoshio Shirai for title this December. 

night’s WORK Willie Pep, 31, former 
world featherweight champion, won unani- 
mous 10-round decision over Til LeBlanc 
at Moncton, New Brunswick. It was 185th 
victory in 195-bout career for Pep, who 
first held title in 1942. 


BICYCLE RACING 

new honors— Louison Bobet, twice win- 
ner of 25-day Tour de France, added world 
professional road-racing championship by 
outsprinting Fritz Schaer of Switzerland by 
55 yards after a rain-soaked 150-mile grind 
around Solingen, Germany. Winning time: 
4:27.17. 

• Day before, Emile Van Cauter of Bel- 
gium, who could do no better than eighth 
last year, averaged 21.3 mph over a 93.2- 
mjle course to take world amateur title. 
Runner-up: Hans Andersen of Denmark. 

SAILING 

REPEATER — Runyon Colie of Mailtoloking, 
N.J. Yacht Club, took first and third on 
final day at Baltimore to wrap up his sixth 
International Penguin class championship 
in six tries. Runner-up in five-race series: 
Billy Seemans, 14, of New Orleans. 

TENNIS 

back home— The U.S. Davis Cup team 

of Vic Seizes and Tony Trabert beat their 
rivals from Australia — Ken Rosewall and 
Lew Hoad— 3-6, 6-4, 8-6, 6-3 in the finals 
of the National Doubles tournament at 
Brookline, Mass. It was the first victory 
for a U.S. pair in the National Men’s Dou- 
bles since 1948. 

• Shirley Fry of Akron, Ohio, and Doris 
Hart of Coral Gables, F’la., won their fourth 
conseputive women’s title by straight-set- 
ting (6-4, 6-4) Louise Brough of Beverly 
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continued 


Hills, OaliL. and Margaret Dul'omol Wil- 
mington, Del 


SWIMMING 

FOR SPORTS SAKE — Joaquim Baptists Pe- 
reira of Portugal, guzzling port as he swam, 
won English Channel race by covering 21 
miles from Cape Gris Nez, France to Folke- 
stone, England in 12 hours 25 minutes. 
Eight of 14 other entrants failed to finish. 


HOCKEY 

switch -Sid Abel .'{6-year-old National 
Hockey League veteran, was replaced as 
coach of the last-place Chicago Black 
Hawks by Frank Eddoiis, 33, coach last 
year of the champion Buffalo Bisons of the 
American Hockey League. 


RIFLERY 

SITUATION NORMAL— Marine 1st Lt. Clif- 
ford Tyron of San Diego won the match 
title and Chief Warrant Officer T. R. car- 
penter oi Encinitas, Calif., another Ma- 
rine, won the service rifle division of the 
National High-Power Rifle championships 
at Camp Perry, Ohio. Their identical scores 
— 628 out of a possible 650 points— kept the 
championships in the Marine Corps for 
the third consecutive year. 




BASEBALL (Major League) Week ending August 22 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1. CLEVE. 

Detroit 

Baltimore 

1. N.Y. Philadelphia Pittsburgh 




W-6 ; 10 8-3. 6-2 


Seas.: 88-34 

4-3, ;.- 




Pet.: .721 



Pet.. .633 


2. N.Y. 

Philadelphia Boston 

2. BKLYN. Philadelphia Pittsburgh 



3-4. 9. 1C 



Seas.: 83-40 

8-5 




Pet.: .675 



Pet. 598 


3. CHI. 

Baltimoie 

Detroit 

3. MILW. St. Louis 

Chicago 





1-3. 2-5 

Seas.: 80-4‘ 

4-1. 4-3 




Pet.: .640 



Pci : 57’ 


4. DET. 

Clevelam 

Chicago 

4. phila Brooklyn 

New York 





3-8. 2 -t 


3-4. 8-2 




Pet. .443 



Pci 487 


5. BOST. 

Washington 

New York 

5. CIN. Chicago 







Seas.: 53-67 

11-6 




Pet.:. 442 



Pet 480 


6. WASH. 

Boston 

Philadelphia 








Seas.: 49-69 





Pet.: 415 



Pet 479 


7. PHILA. 

New York 

Washington 

7. CHi. Cincinnati 

Milwaukee 






Seas,: 40-75 

$-8 




PeL: 336 



Pet : 39? 


8. BALT. 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

8. PITTS. Brooklyn 

New York 

W-0: 1-7 

0.2, 1-3 

2-7, 1-4 

W-l L-b 4-2.. 


Seas.: 39-84 





Pet.:. 317 



Pet 361 


LEADERS 



LEADERS 


Boiling — Noron 

Now York 

.335 

Bolling— Snider, Brooklyn 

.349 






nd, 27 


Pitching— Folia 

Clovolond 

11-2 

Pitching— Anlonolli. Now 

York, IB-3 


GOLF 

FAST FINISHERS— Doug Ford of Kiamesha 
Lake, N.Y. shot 18-under-par 270 to win 
the Ft. Wayne Open. Runner-up with a 62 
in final round: Mike Souchak of Durham, 
N.C. 

• Peter Thomson, 25-year-old British Open 
champion, shot a 66 in final round at Mont- 
real to lead Australia to Canada Cup with 
aggregate score of 556 Runners-up: Argen- 
tina— 560, United States— 565. 

• Harvie Ward Jr. of San Francisco, one 
down in the morning round, came back 
strong to beat Bill Campbell of Hunting- 
ton, .W.Va. five and four for Canadian 
Amateur championship 


MILEPOSTS 

BORN— To Irv Noren, outfielder for New 
York Yankees and Mrs. Noren, a nine- 
pound six-ounce boy, named James Irving. 

DIED John Arthur Dewar. 63. leading 
English horse owner in 1931 and chairman 
of whiskey firm of John Dewar and Sons; 
at Montecatini in Italy His finest horse: 
Cameronian, winner of Two Thousand 
Guineas and Epsom Derby in 1931. 

DIED- Danioi Shcrby. 46, a founder of the 
Cleveland Browns professional football 
team and president of the American Divi- 
sion of the National Football League: in 
Cleveland after a long illness 

sanctioned - 29 track and field records in- 
cluding John Landy’s 3:58 mile and five 
marks by Emil Zatopek of Czechoslovakia 
for distances from 5,000 to 25,000 meters: 
by International Amateur Athletic Union 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 


HORSE RACING 


ANDY WINFREl, Greensboro. N.C.. ana JIM REED. lar 
rytown. N.Y. American Le Mans, with 72.5 mph avg 
speed. Linden. N.J. 

WILLIAM GRIEBLING. Lexington, Ohio. 1,000-mile Co- 
ombian Central Circuit race, in 21:45.46. Bogota 
IIMMY DAVIS. Pacoima. Calif.. A. A. A. 100-mile lace, in 
1:04.49.96 with 92.57 mph *v. speed. Springfield. Ill 

BASEBALL 

M0N0NGAHELA. PA., over Chicago. 8-2. Pony League 
World Series Washington, Pa. 

* BOXING 

EDUARDO LAUSSE. 5-round KO over Antonio Diet, mid- 
dleweights. Buenos Aires. 

CARMEN BASILIO. 2-round TKO over Ronnie Harper, 
welterweights, Fort Wayne. Ind. 

GERRY DREYER. 8-round TKO ovei El Conscnpto. welter, 
weights. New York 

GIL TURNER. 10-round decision ovei Al Andrews, welter- 
w"ights. Chicago 
FISHING 

(Natl. Casting lournameni. long Beach. Calif.) 

JON TARANTINO, San Fiancisco. new world all-distance 
record ol 3,301 It.: all-around champion. 

BEN FONTAINE. New Oileans new record ol 144ft (L 
avg.. slush tiy distance event 

MYRON GREGORY San Francisco, distance salmon fly, 
with 198ft t avg. (equals world record) 

DON MEYER. Buibank. Calif . over Roy Norton, 98-95, 
n caM-nft drv fly championship 

FOOTBALL 

DETROIT LIONS, over Philadelphia Eagles 17-14, Phila- 
delphia (exhibition). 

BALTIMORE COLTS, over Pittsburgh Steelers, 27-21, 
Pittsburgh (exhibition). 

NEW YORK GIANTS over Chicago Cardinals, 26-0. Spo- 
kane. Wash 'exhibition). 

CLEVELAND BROWNS, over Green Bay Packers, 14-13. 
Green Bay. Wis. (exhibition) 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS, over Washington Redskins, 
30-7 Sacramento. Jalit- (exhibition) 

SASKATCHEWAN R0UGHRIDERS ovei Edmonton Eski- 
mos 21-13 Regina (Western Interprovincial Union). 
WINNIPEG 8LUE BOMBERS, over Calgary Stampeders. 
17-5, Winnipeg (Western Provincial Union) 

EAST and WEST 6-6 lie AH- America High S hool game. 
Memphis Tenn 
GOLF 

I0MMY BRENNAN JR.. Milwaukee, Great Lakes Ama- 
teur. wi>h 288. Milwaukee. 

IACK HARRISON. Grand Rapids Mich., Natl. Amputee 
championship with 157, Detroit 
GENE CARDI. Columbus Ohio, over Dick Burgoon. 2 and 
1 Natl Caddi. Championship, Columbus. Ohio. 

ALLEN GEfBERGER. Santa Barbara Csfii . . Ind Jaycee 
Ir championship, with 296. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
HARNESS RACING 

STENOGRAPHER: Castleion Farm Filly Stake, 3-yr.-olds, 
in 2:00ft and l:59ts (new world records tor mile and 2 
heats). Springfield. III. Del Miller driver 


LAVENDER HILL: $23,850 Diana Handicap, 1ft m.. by 
lft lengths, m ]-52ft. Saratoga Springs, N.Y Conn Mc- 
Creary up 

TRAFFIC JUDGE: $23,850 Prairie State Stakes. 6 t.. by a 
nose, n 1:12b, Washington Pk.. Homewood. Ill Kenny 
Church up 

HIDDEN SHIP: $17,600 Margate Handicap. 6 t„ by 3ft 
enrlhs n 1:10ft. Atlantic City N.J Jim Nichols up 

MOTORBOATING 

DR. RALPH U. WHIPPLE. Manhassei. L.I., Capi Billop 
Trophy predicted log race, wilh 98.69% accuracy. Staten 
Island. N Y 


POLO 

(Nai.. 20-goal tournament Milwaukee.; 

OAK BROOK. Hinsdale. III., ovei Aurora. N.Y . 10-8 
SAN ANTONIO Tex over Milwaukee 10-5 


FRED HIBBERD JR.. Kye, NY. Manhasset Bay ji Light- 
ning Class title, with 6 pis.. Poit Washington. L.l. 

BILL COX, Noroton. Conn., Region It natl championship 
semifinals, with 27 pts.. Bellport. L.l. 

FLYING CLOUD, skippeted by Theodore Reylmg, Sea 
Cliff. L.l . Atlantic Class championship, with 100 pts.. 
Cold Spring Harbor. L.l 


SHOOTING 

(Nall. Rifle & Pistol championships, Camp Peiry, Ohio) 
CPL. EDWARD F. GRIMES JR.. Hagerstown. Md.. individ- 
ual trophy match, with 243 ol 250. 

HELEN ORME-JOHNSON. El Paso. Tex,, women s rifle 
title wnh 601 ol 650 


SOCCER 

CHICAGO, ovei Heidelberg, Pa., 1-0, na.. i champion- 
sh.p Piltsburgh. 

STEEPLECHASE 

KING COMMANDER: $7,500 Beverwyck Handicap, about 
2 m.. by 3 lengths, in 4:085s. Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Pat 
Smithwick up. 

SWIMMING 

FRANK BRUNELL, Philadelphia, new A.A.U record ol 
1:35:53.4 lor 4 miles, Shakamak Stale Pk.. Ind 


WHITNEY REED. Far East Conference, over Ronald De 
Berry, 6-8, 7-9, 6-2. 6-1. 6-1 U.S. Air Force world-wide 
singles. Biloxi. Miss. 

CLYDE HIPPENSTEIL. S an Bernardino, Calif., over turn 
Rockwood, 6-2, 6-2, 6-0. natl. public parks men's singles. 
Salt Lake City. Utah. 

ROSA MARIA REYES. Mexico City, over Tina Rodi. 6-3, 
6-3. natl. girls singles. Chicago. 

MEXICO ovei Canada 4-1 American (one Davis Cu • 
semifinals, Mexico City 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


(S32S9 


• TELEVISED EVENTS: ALL TIMES GIVEN ARE E.D.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

August 27 through September 2 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 27 


Baseball 

Little League (under 13) World Series final, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


Bill Gilliam vs. Hein Ten Hoff, heavyweights, 
Berlin (10 rds.). 

Football 

Detroit Lions vs. Washington Redskins (exhibi- 
tion), Detroit, 8 p.m. 

Los Angeles Rams vs. Cleveland Browns (exhibi- 
tion), Los Angeles, 8:30 p.m. P.D.T. 

Horse Racing 

Saratoga Cup, $15,000, Wa m., 3-yr.-olds up, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 28 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand Natl. 100-m. race, Raleigh 
Speedway, N.C. 

^ Paddy Young vs. Joe Taylor, middleweights. 
War Memorial Auditorium. Syracuse, N.Y. 
(10 rds.), 9 p.m. (ABC) 

Sandy Saddler vs. Baby Ortiz, featherweights, 
(non title). Caracas. Venezuela (10 rds.). 

Football 

Philadelphia Eagles vs. Chicago Bears (exhibi- 
tion), Little Rock, Ark., 8:30 p.m. C.D.T. 
Pittsburgh Steelers vs. Green Bay Packers (ex- 
hibition), Pittsburgh, 8:30 p.m. 

• Toronto Argonauts vs. Ottawa Rough Riders. 
Toronto (Eastern Big Four Union). 2 p.m. (NBC) 
Hamilton Tiger-Cats vs. Montreal Alouettes, 
Hamilton, Ont. (Eastern Big Four Union). 
Vancouver Lions vs. Winnipeg Blue Bombers, 
Vancouver (Western Interprovincial Union). 

Golf 

U.S. Men's Amateur final, Country Club of De- 
troit, Grosse Pomte Farms, Mich. 

Horse Racing 

Meadowland Handicap. $50,000, lWs m., 3-yr.- 
olds up. Washington Pk., Homewood, III. 

• Hopeful Stakes. $30,000, 6V4 f-. 2-yr.-olds. Sara- 
toga Springs. N.Y., 5 p.m. (CBS) 

Miss America Stakes, $20,000, 1 m.. 3-yr.-old 
fillies, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Del Mar Derby. $15,000, lft m.. 3-yr. olds, Del 
Mar, Calif. 

Randall Park Handicap, $15,000, lVfe m., 3-yr.- 
olds up, Randall Pk., Ohio. 

Motorboating 

| Natl. Stock Outboard championships, Fox River, 
De Pere, Wis. 

Motorcycling 

Natl. 15-m. dirt track championship, Wiscon- 
sin State Fair Grounds, Milwaukee. 

Softball 

Inti, softball championships, Selma, Calif. 

U.S. Amateur singles & mixed doubles. West 
Side T.C., Forest Hills, N.Y. 

Nassau Bowl Invitation finals, Nassau C.C., 
Glen Cove. N.Y. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 29 
Auto Racing 

AAA 200-m. big car race, Milwaukee. 

Bicycling 

U.S. 78-m. all-around championship, Lake 
Winnepesaukee, Weirs Beach, N.H. 


Football 

San Francisco 49ers vs. Chicago Cardinals (ex- 
hibition), San Francisco, 2 p.m. P.D.T. 

Polo 

Natl. 20-goal tournament, Milwaukee. 

Shooting 

Natl. Smallbore Rifle championships, Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 30 
Auto Racing 

Natl. Hot Rod Speed Trials, Bonneville, Utah. 

Boxing 

Bob Satterfield vs. Frankie Daniels, heavy- 
weights, St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y. (10 rds.), 
10 p.m. (Du Mont) 

• Chris Christensen vs. Johnny Lombardo, wel- 
terweights, Eastern Pkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. (10 
rds,), 10 p.m. (ABC) 

Horse Racing 

Aqueduct Handicap, $25,000, lVfe m., 3-yr.-olds 
up, Aqueduct. L.l. 

Natl. Jr. championships. Sears Cup, Macatawa 
Bay Y.C., Holland, Mich. 

Shooting 

Natl. Skeet championships, Waterford, Mich. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 31 
Fishing 

U.S. Atlantic Tuna Tournament, Point Judith, 
Narragansett, R.l. 

Soiling 

North American women's championship, River- 
side, Conn. 

U.S. vs, Canada, Y-Flyer team races, Toronto. 

Swimming 

European championships, Turin, Italy. Twenty- 
three countries entered. 

WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 1 
Baseball 

Fifth Army tournament, Camp Carson, Colo- 
rado Springs. Col. 

Jr. American Legion play-offs, Yakima, Wash. 

• Kid Gavilan vs. Johnny Saxton, for welter- 
weight title, Connie Mack Stadium, Philadelphia 
(15 rds.), 10 p.m. (CBS) 

Football 

Pittsburgh Steelers vs. Philadelphia Eagles (ex- 
hibition), Rochester, N.Y., 8 p.m. 

Harness Racing 

Castleton Farm Stakes (Grand Circuit), $30,000, 
2-yr.-old trot, Du Quoin, III. 

Horse Racing 

Beverly Handicap, $25,000, 1 m„ 3-yr-olds up, 
Washington Pk,, Homewood, III. 

Parkway Handicap. $20,000, 7 f., 3-yr.-olds 
up, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Hunting 

Annual one-shot antelope hunt, Lander, Wyo. 

Inti. Lightning Class regatta, Detroit. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 
Golf 

U.S. vs. England, Curtis Cup, Merion G.C., Pa. 

Harness Racing 

McMahon Memorial Stakes (Grand Circuit), 
$30,000, 2-yr.-old pace, Du Quoin, III. 


IF YOU SUFFER 


of HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


PAIN 


PAST 

RELIEF »* 


the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 

HERE'S WHY . . . Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription. That is, Anocin contains not just one 
but a combination of medieolly proved active 
ingredients. No other product gives foster, longer- 
lasting relief from pain of headache, neuralgia, 
neuritis thon Anacin tablets. Buy Anacin® today! 




Alt o economical King Size — >2 oz. only 98tf 


Highly penetrating ‘‘3-in-One” makes 
things run better — last longer. 

3-INONE"OIL 



AUGUST 30. 1954 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



SO = season opened (or opens) ; SC = 
season closed (or closes); SV= season 
varies by district or water. 

C= clear water; D= water dirty or 
roily; M = water muddy. 

N = water at normal height; SH = 
slightly high; H = high; VH = very 
high; L=low; R = rising; F = falling. 
WT60= water temperature 50°. 

FG = fishing good; FF=fishing fair; 
FP = fishing poor. OG= outlook 
good; OP = outlook poor. 


A digest of last-minute reports from fishermen and other unreliable sources 
COMPILED BY ED ZERN 



hi! 


Any moment, vow, it will happen 
... a little hand reaching ... a 
puppy-tail wagging . . . and 
suddenly a boy and his new dog 
will be tumbling together in the 
beginning of love. 

Here, in such a moment, out of 
the heart’s deep need for love 
begins the reaching for security 
that all of us need all our lives. 
Only in the freedom of a country 
like ours can each one of us have 
the privilege of working for the 
security of those we love. And 
building that security yields a 
double reward: happiness in our 
homes and strength for America. 

For the strength of our country 
is simply that of one secure home 
joined to another’s. 

Your security c.nd that of your 
country begin in your home. 

Saving for security is easy! Here’s a 
savings system that really works — the 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in 
United States Savings Bonds. 

Go to your company’s pay office, 
choose the amount you want to save. 
That money will be set aside for you 
before you even draw your pay. And 
invested in Bonds which are turned 
over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds 
earn interest at an average of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when 
held to maturity! And they can go on 
earning interest for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish, giving 
you back 80% more than you put in! 

For your sake, and your family's, 
too, how about signing up today? Or 
join the Bond-A-Month Plan where 
you bank. 



TROUT: NEW YORK: Portal isopen and WT GO- 
62 on Esopus but few fish moving: West Branch 
of Au Sable L C. FG hut few fish above 10"- 
SC Sept. 12 

Colorado. Most streams, lakes and reservoirs 
below normal level; Gunnison L. C FF with 
fly. OG: Colorado River (Glenwood area) N, 
SI). FF. OF; Yampa and Snake nvers (Steam- 
boat Springs area! I.. C, OP: Three Island. Bea- 
ver and North lakes N FG, OG; Colorado and 
Fraser rivers (Granby area; producing well in 
evening on fly bait or spinner but OP; I'oudre 
and Laramie rivers (Fort Collins area) L. C. FG, 
OG: Green Mountain Reservoir (Middle Park 
areai receding. FG w ; th bait lures and trolling. 
California : Hottest trout spots on east slope 
of Sierras are Constance. Genevieve and Clover- 
leaf lakes (9.500 to 12.000 feet); Truckee near 
Nevada line L, C. FG; Almanor Tahoe and 
Shasta lakes picking up as weather cools 
MAINE: Coo! summe and high water expected 
to advance trout season about two-three weeks: 
OG for stream lake fishing next fortnight. 


SMALLMOUTH BASS: NEW YORK: Ashokan 
Reservoir producing a few bass on live bait 
fished deep; OG after first frost. FG in Cape 
| Vincent area and OG for Clayton-Alexandria 
Bay waters as weather cools 
! PENNSYLVANIA: FG along centra, port. on ol the 
Susquehanna but only fair in Williamsport area; 
FG on Juniata River. Conodoquinet Creek with 
I jitterbug plugs at night doing big business; 

state’s clean-streams program pay ng off as 
, fish are being caught from east bank of the Sus- 
i quehanna around Harrisburg for first time in 
many years; Allegheny River fow but FG for 
smallish bass: Pymatuming Reservoir slow. OP. 
Missouri: Lower Big Piney too roily for fishing 
last week but should be clear now unless more 
rainfall - FG on upper Gasconnade which stays 
L, C despite recent rains, bass hitting large 
black flies, river runt lazy ike plugs. 


MUSKELLUNGE. WISCONSIN: Musky action 
slower in most counties with no reports of large 
fish last week: ome action reported from Bone 
and Cedar lakes (Polk County). Wabikon and 
Riley (Forest County i. Pelican, Columbus. 
Squirrel Big Arbor Vitae and Madeline lakes 
and Wisconsin River (Oneida County i. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Conneaut Lake has produced 
only one musky this season but OG after Labor 
Day and exit of vacationists; Tionesta Dam 
yielding many small fish; Allegheny River fish- 
ing improving in Warren and Forest county 
sections and OG. 


STEELHEAD TROUT: OREGON: Summer fly- 
I fishing for steelhead improving in Galice area 
of Rogue River with Royal Coachman buck- 
tails raising fish and river L, C. OG. 
CALIFORNIA: Klamath River slow but OG as 
, fish are expected to move up river soon. 

I WASHINGTON: Summer-run steelhead fishing 
was at peak last week on Olympic peninsula 
with most fish taken on spoons or bait; Klicki- 
I tat and Wind rivers showing good sport in 


afternoon and early evening: North Fork of 
Stillnguamish slow; fish to 18 pounds taking 
cherry bobbers at the big gravel bar near Long- 
view (Columbia River) 


TARPON: FLORIDA. ’Derby Day” of Tampa 
Tarpon tournament was spoiled by squalls anil 
rain last Sunday (but not for A. C Reynolds 
whose 23-pound fish got him the first-prize 
Chewy station wagon). 
tex a-- Bad weather keeping Gulf unlishable 
for tarpon and prospects for next week poor 


PACIFIC SALMON: OREGON: Prospects excel- 
lent for chinook and coho fishing as three “der- 
bies’ along Columbia River offer more than 
$5,000 in prizes. River is still low; large fish are 
offshore and trollers are connecting. 
California; Trollers hit jackpot off Golden 
Gate during calm weather last week, with 46- 
pounder top fish and OG; good trolling off San- 
ta Cruz: Klamath River slow but OG 
British Columbia- Fishing at Campbell Riv- 
er. Alberni. Cowichan Bay Brown's Bay and 
Howe Sound in full midseason swing with 50- 
pounders coming to the boats ( Mrs. Pat Ballen- 
tine’s 6n-pound fish taken at Campbell River 
was heaviest reported) and OG next two weeks. 
Silvers are ate but beginning to show at most 
places with big fall run predicted. FG at Qual- 
icum Comox. Little River and most east-coast 
Vancouver spots, improving at Gibsons. Capi- 
lano and lower mainland 
WASHINGTON: Westport at Grays Harhor 
showed best salmon fishing in Washington wa- 
ters ast week with many chinooks up to 48 
pounds and cohoes to 22 pounds; Efffot Bay 
next best bet. 


BLUEFIN TUNA: MASSACHUSETTS: Fish in 
100-pound class showing in Ipswich Bay and 
Cape Cod waters with OG for big fish to turn 
up shortly 

RHODE ISLAND: 719-pound tuna caught by 14- 
year-old John Isaacs of Bridgeport. Conn., off 
Green Hill last week, with FG for fish in 400- 
pound class at Block Island. Nebraska Shoals 
and Sakonnet (600 fishermen expected to show 
up for U.S. Atlantic Tuna Tournament with 
headquarters at Galilee. Aug. 31 to Sept. 2.) 
NOVA SCOTIA: Twelve tuna, heaviest 666 
pounds boated at Wedgeport last Saturday 
and fish are plentiful 


CHANNEL BASS: NORTH CAROLINA: Surf fish- 
ermen are taking good fish from beach between 
Kitty Hawk and Hatteras and southward 
on Ocracoke Island to Drum Inlet, with OG 
through next two weeks 


ATLANTIC SALMON: NOVA SCOTIA: Most 
rivers high and OG as fish move upstream 
steadily- top-producing rivers are St. Mary's, 
Margaree and Port Dufferin 
MAINE: No signs of fall run at any ol Maine’s 
renovated salmon rivers up to last Sunday. 
new Brunswick: Miramichi H. F. OG through 
Sept. 
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It just stands to reason 

that a Colby decorator can help you. 



. . . save money 

Let's make it clear in the beginning that there is no 
extra charge for decorating service at Colby's ... no 
advance fee, no charge per house call. Each decorator 
has had years of training in furniture, carpets, fabrics 
. . . colors, proportions and design . . . you can take 
advantage of that knowledge to help you plan the 
home you want. He can show you the easy and right 
way to do it the first time ... or to plan your home 
so that you can achieve your dream step by step . . . 
without costly mistakes. 

. . . select an individual piece 

Whoever helps you at Colby's is a trained decorator 
who wants you to have the right piece for your room 
. . . not just any item that happens along. That's why 
he'll probably ask you how you live . . . entertain . . . 
perhaps sketch a floor plan to sec exactly what will best 
fit your needs. 

. . . plan an entire house 

There are a hundred and one problems in doing a 
house that our decorators can solve for you . . . wall 
colors, drapery treatment, carpets, furniture groupings, 
wall arrangements . . . the simple answer, at no extra, 
cost, is a Colby decorator. 
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MATCHWIT PUZZLE 


Duet with the Dictionary 

Here is a new kind of word game which is our own inven- can be solved by one person, it really is designed as a con- 
tion. Naturally we hope it will be a new delight to puzzle test between facing opponents. First one finished, of course, 
fans. Those who have competed for first possession of the wins, but you will notice that there are overlapping words 
familiar crossword in the past now can sit down to a friend- that permit one player to do the other in the eye, a pleas- 
ly (we hope) test of wits. Although the Matchwit Puzzle antly evil trick that makes the game that much more fun. 
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ACROSS 

1. Punch's advice to people 
about to marry. 

5. Famous Mr. 

10. Marjorie and family. 

14. Marge in the family. 

15. One way to float in the 
ocean. 

16. The state in which you 
wear a hat. 

17. Split. 

18. An example of the third 
degree. 

19. It's nevertheless. 

20. When it's sub it's a way 
to court. 

22. Underpinning for 
feathers. 

23. Rose. 

24. What the bell buoy did. 

26. This is certainly not 

uppish. 


28. A case of air conditioning 
on a small scale. 

31. Boy who grew up to be a 
matador. 

32. A kind of meter. 

35. This way you're sure to 
be alone. 

37. What misers usually are. 

39. The gentlemen with 
sister. 

40. Roam man. 

42. It’s red hot and always 
on the beam. 

43. The Confidential Clerk's 
monogram. 

44. When this is up it can get 
you down. 

45. Proper name for a flower 
girl. 

46. Bob's last name. 

47. He doesn’t contribute to 


the sinking fund. 

49. A measure to put you on 
a diet . 

52. Cagey V.I.P. 

53. He's heard in recordings. 

54. Milly's last name. 

55. It's often connected with 
age. 

58. This bird sounds very 
bashful. 

59. Where to see the ferry 
slip. 

60. Famous libre. 

61. All bright people should 
have one. 

63. These are good things to 
cop. 

65. Part of a Great Lake. 

66. New looks. 

67. Muscles in on a TV show. 

68. What to wear at a forum. 

69. Brave man in a hock shop, 

70. Time to go to the mat. 

72. The start of a speech. 

73. High points. 

74. They're always refined. 

76. Barge or corp. 

78. Worked with a garden 
party. 

79. This is in league with 
the Yankees. 

84. Caliph's friend. 

85. Famous Gardner. 

86. This bird has color to 
begin with. 

87. Siegfried's horse is partly 
nag. 

88. Go it alone. 

89. Nave’s companion. 

90. He could be a nabob. 

91. A kind of bed. 

92. Members of the hee-haw 
set. 

93. Liquids, tutti frutti. 

DOWN 

1. Hamlet. 

2. Potpourri. 

3. Word from a bird. 

4. Something to keep in the 
sock. 

5. Three cents. 

6. Kind of boy. 

7. If you're this, it's not 
good. 

8. Sleuth takes a trip 
carrying two ciphers. 

9. Relative of three shakes. 

10. This will bring a fat 

figure. 


1 1 . Toy made from a potato. 

12. What a sailor should 
always be. 

13. Indulge in a skin game. 

21. "Coming in on a wing — 

prayer.” 

23. Where a heel always is. 

25. First thing to do when 
getting a divorce. 

27. Cold or hot proposition. 

28. Listen here. 

? n Highly informative 
initials. 

30. Dear me. it's done over. 

32. Movable piece of a golf 
course. 

33. It runs into the Rhone. 

34. He's engaged in shooting. 

36. Son's first name. 

38. Place to receive N. mail. 

41. This is done with mirrors, 

44. My friend in the horsy 
set. 

46. This is all cut up. 

48. Member of the chain 
gang. 

49. A call sometimes made 
with you. 

50. This is used for fore- 
fingers. 

51. Very modest folk. 

54. He gets equal billing. 

55. On a date, she makes 
Dolores dolorous. 

56. Calmed down. 

57. Gathered in crowds. 

59. One of Rube Goldberg's 
machines. 

60. Chic footwear. 

62. What Sal did. 

63. He’s a back number. 

64. Three letters from 
Treasure Island. 

66. Something for the thin 

68. Kept from running wild. 

70. Ran like Rizzuto. 

71. Schoolmaster in Scotland. 

73. Best swap offered in 

Shakespeare. 

75. The rest they need. 

77. Ready at the bar. 

79. Ma has baby sitters. 

80. The host at a party. 

81. Nickname of an Indian 
pitcher. 

82. They make signs. 

83. Ghost talk. 

84. Cam's last name. 

87. A lot of girl scouts. 


Copyright 1951,, Time Inc. 


THE SOLUTION 

Some crossword-puzzle experts say they never have to check 
their results against an official answer. Most of us, however, 
do. If you'd like the solution to this puzzle, write to Match- 
wit, Sports Illustrated, 9 Rockefeller Plaza. N.Y. 20, N.Y. 



Series TF 

MIDGET 

— The World’s Most Popular Sports Car 




Sports-car performance plus 
sleek, functional styling and 
big-car comfort. 


You Can Count on 

ARNOLT 


for the Newest and Finest 
in Imported Cars 


There is no compromise on quality or on the satisfaction 
of individual tastes when you choose your family or sports 
car from our wide selection of distinguished automobiles. 
Ask for a test drive! Write for an illustrated brochure! 


MORRIS Minor Convertible 


V/2 Litre 

MAGNETTE 


— the perfect second car for the family. Econom- 
ical. Comfortable. Easy to handle. 



S • I 1 • A Ri O LI, I NC.. Chicago 1 1, Illinois 
Retail Sales: 153 East Ohio St. • Offices and Service: 415 East Erie St. 
Telephone: Michigan 2-5436 


ASTON MARTIN • HILLMAN • HUMBER 
RILEY • ROVER • NARDI 
SUNBEAM (Alpine and Talbot) 
ARNOLT-BRISTOL and 
The ARNOLT Family Sports Car 


The New 
ARNOLT-BRISTOL 


Are Sold and Serviced by S. H. ARNOLT, inc., CHICAGO 



UNDER THE ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


A new crack bowling team is being readied for action 


by VICTOR KALMAN 


F orming a top-notch bowling team 
is as big a gamble as buying a colt 
at a yearling sale. No matter how 
matchless its background, you can’t 
know until after the race whether you 
have a champion or a plug. Time and 
again a sponsor has lined up five of 
the country’s best bowlers, only to 
discover too late that they weren’t 
temperamentally suited to roll as a 
team. 

Summer is the time when these risky 
decisions are made, and the past few 
weeks have brought interesting realign- 
ments and one brand-new outfit— the 
Budweiser quintet of St. Louis. In or- 
ganizing the Budweiser team Whitey 
Harris seems to have avoided the errors 
many captains commit when they sud- 
denly are handed $25,000 to $50,000 
and told: “Get us a championship 
team.” He not only has acquired five 
individual stars, including National 
Champion Don Carter, but each al- 
ready has proved himself a team man. 

In addition to Carter, who won the 
U.S. title the past two years and helped 
the great Pfeiffers of Detroit capture 
more awards than any team in bowling 
history, the Budweisers include Don 
McClaren and Billy Welu, current 
American Bowling Congress doubles 
champions; Ray Bluth, winner of sev- 
eral top sweepstakes, who has a 124- 
game average of 200 plus in the All 
Star Classic; and Pat Patterson, also 
a leading money winner, who rolled a 
300 game and averaged 213 in the St. 
Louis Major League last, season. 

Whether the Budweisers will prove 
a threat to the Strohs of Detroit, U.S. 
match game champions, remains to be 
seen. Usually men must roll together 
for several years before they become a 
great team. Harris’ combination has 
an advantage, however, in that every 
member was raised in St. Louis and 
has rolled with or against the others 
before. 

The Pfeiffers, meanwhile, have found 
a strong replacement for Carter. He is 


Bill Lillard, obtained from the former 
Jockey-Coopers of Chicago. Lillard, 
one of the country's best at 26, was 
junior champion of Texas and moved 
to Chicago after winning the Texas 
State all-events title in 1951. He was 
runner-up for the national champion- 
ship the same year, finished third in 
1952 and last season was second-high- 
average man in the North End Tra- 
veling League with 206. The other 
members of the Pfeiffer team, which 
won two consecutive ABC titles and 
held the U.S. title from 1949 till the 
end of 1952, have been rolling togeth- 
er since 1945. 

STROHS ARE STRONGER 

The champion Strohs appear to have 
gained strength since they unseated 
the Pfeiffers. Of all the top teams in 
the country, Stroh is the only one to 
remain intact this year. To give you 
an idea how tough they will be to beat, 
five Strohs finished among the seven 
high-average men in the Detroit Times 
All-Star Classic, a traveling league. 
Basil (“Buzz”) Fazio hit 215, Ed Lu- 
banski 209, Tom Hennessey 207, Tony 
Lindemann 206 and Lee Jouglard 203. 
Pete Carter, the “sixth man,” aver- 
aged 204. Only Young (208) and Gib- 
son (205), both of the Pfeiffers, w'ere 


able to crack the solid Stroh front. 

Of the nation’s other strong teams, 
probably the best are the King Louies 
of Cleveland (Johnny Klares, John 
Petro, A1 Novak, Joe Kissoff and 
Hank Claypoole) and the Buddy 
Bomar-Ned Day-Richard ("Robby”) 
Robinson-CharlesHamilton-Earl John- 
son quintet of Chicago. Johnson was 
brought in from Tacoma, Wash, to re- 
place Lillard. 

The East has not come up with a 
strong challenger since the champion- 
ships began in 1934. This is largely 
because no sponsor has yet put up the 
$25,000 plus each year for a minimum 
of three years required to build a team 
of championship caliber. 

The Steeles of Middletown, Ohio 
may never win the U.S. title, but they 
are almost certain to set some sort of 
record. A. J. Steele (average 169) is 
lead-off man. He is followed by his four 
sons— Robert (180), Ken (180), Mel 
(189) and C. E. Steele (182). The team 
used to practice against another Steele 
team composed of Mrs. A. J. Steele and 
her four daughters-in-law. Two of the 
girls were forced to drop out, however, 
because of additions to the family. Pop 
Steele, now in his 60s, figures he can 
keep going until the oldest grandson 
replaces him in the line-up. 


G5EEKSZ9 

A DANDY PERFORMER 

Whether as a wigged actor (right) in a 
French movie or as a fighter with a hard 
right cross, this man always was a crowd 
pleaser. Though he had never scaled 
over the light-heavyweight limit, he was 
brought to the U.S. by Tex Rickard in 
1921 to fight Jack Dempsey for the first 
million-dollar gate. Gallant as he was, 
this fighter was no match for Dempsey. 

Biding his time, the champion scored 
a knockout in the fourth round over: 

JMttljdUDJ ssGjojq 
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••the accompanying illustration will please everybody who 
takes any enjoyment in the game,” said Harper's Weekly of this picture in 1871. 
"The workmen have come out ... to mow the lawn into perfect smoothness, and 
make it as even as we trust the paths of the players may be through life.” 
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the early rules required a player to place a clip on the 
wicket he was shooting for. Later, when the croquet craze reached its 
zenith, candle sockets were fastened to the hoops for night play. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




A pioneer among U.S. sports, croquet was the first game played by women 


rpHKGAMEof cro- 
JL quet, which ar- 
rived here from 
England during 
the Civil War and 
swept the country 
like a plague, is 
unique in the his- 
tory of American 
sports. It is the first outdoor game 
played by women, the first played by 
both sexes. Victorian ladies, hampered 
by multi-layered petticoats as well as 
by the prim proprieties of the era, were 
barred from such manly sports as base- 
ball or cricket, although an occasional 
hoyden would try her hand at the Eng- 
lish game. “Ladies have been known to 
play at cricket, but with doubtful suc- 
cess,” frowned Harper's Weekly in 
1871, and added that "their batting 
and running are dreadfully embar- 
rassed by their petticoats, and few of 
them have the nerve to stand the ap- 
proach of a swift ball.” 


In croquet there were no swift balls. 
The pace was slow, the atmosphere 
genteel and the new pastime soon be- 
came a “courting game” which af- 
forded, as Harper’s Weekly noted, “the 
most delightful opportunities for flir- 
tations . . . and perhaps this is just 
what makes it so popular with the fre- 
quenters of summer resorts.” 

Its popularity was not limited to 
summer resorts, however. When the 
craze was at its height for some 20 
years following the Civil War, no home 
was complete without its croquet lawn, 
a mark of social distinction comparable 
to the Hollywood swimming pool to- 
day. So widespread did the game be- 
come that it caused Captain Mayne 
Reid, author of Croquet (1869), to 
grieve: “Croquet has lost much of its 
aristocratic exclusiveness.” 

The captain’s playing rules were 
basically the same as today’s: driving 
the ball through a series of hoops from 
the starting peg and back. Croquet- 


ting, i.e., sending off the opponent’s 
ball, was then, as now, the game’s most 
devastating maneuver. 

The Park Place Croquet Club of 
Brooklyn, organized in 1864, was the 
country’s first croquet club. As dozens 
more came into being so did manufac- 
turers of croquet sets. At first the equip- 
ment had no uniformity and the rules 
enclosed with each set varied according 
to the ideas of the different firms. 

A big step toward standardization 
of rules and equipment was made when 
the National Croquet Association was 
formed in 1882 at Norwich, Conn., 
where the first national tournament 
was held that year. A few years later 
scientific croquet emerged under the 
name of roque, literally the heart of 
croquet: c(roque)t. Completely stand- 
ardized and requiring skill and strat- 
egy, roque has little resemblance to the 
Victorian courting game which first 
took women out of doors to participate 
in sports with men. 
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“ He's the man from the Federal 
Communications Commission. He says you can’t go on the air.” 
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New Heavyweight Contender 


America's oldest industrial champion -the 
Delaware Valley — has become the newest 
challenger to Pittsburgh and Detroit (and 
the subject of a FORTUNE color picture port- 
folio in September). The huge new produc- 
tion muscle it’s building is part of the 
reason there’s a bigger market for capital 
goods in the U. S. today than ever before. 
And that, in turn, is one of the reasons no 
businessman can afford to miss 

Tiie slo-Biixion 

Capital goods Market 

a new series starting in tin September issue 
and continuing Fortune’s widely-acclaimed 
examination of The Changing American 
Market. 

Articles like these are one of the reasons 
why American businessmen look to 
Fortune as a unique source of ideas, in- 
formation and perspective to help them in 
their job of managing American enterprise. 


That’s why so many people say Fortune 
is THE management magazine. That’s why 
Fortune advertising gets results. 


Other Fortune Features 
In September: 

Ford’s Fight for First The story of the biggest 
iniliixt rial reorganization job of o nr times. 

The Psychologists’ Tests for Management 
Talent— Do they truth? (With one yon can try.) 

TV's September Showdown - the .V, IS.C.-i '.fl.S. 
fight tlitil may change the whole course of TV 
prog ramming. 

Norman Hilt-/.: liukr of .W rai/a — The fabulous 
man who "made’’ Tahoe has also made Ids 
stale a lax luteal far the tilt ra-rieh. 

Twenty other timely and useful articles . 

Fortune 

The Magazine of Business Leadership 


Ol.DTIMRR in rhil;i<lcl|«tiia is Atlantic 
Refinimr. This refinery :it I'nfnl Hreette 
i- umleitrninir S 60 -?l> million i\|ilin>iim. 
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Ease into this new Softie of supple leather 
with a springy Cush-N -Crepe sole . . . 
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What? Gin ’n Nothing ? 



Yes, when it’s Fleischmann's . the gin so smooth you’ll like it straight! 



And gin that smooth makes perfect mixed drinks every time! 


FLEISCHMANN'S GIN • 90 PROOF • DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN . THE FLEISCHmai 


DISTILLING CORPORATION, NYC 


This new M-Wing sports the 

raglan cut and “Let’s Go” lines 



YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 


Here’s new 4-eyelet 
styling designed to go 
places. Smart M-Wing tip teams up 
with action-cut front and side. 
Bold storm welt. Here, in tampa 
brown smooth leather. Also in 
black or brown heather grain. 
Pedwin Division, Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis. 



